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new filmstrip 


TRAILS FOR TOMORROW 


TRAILS FOR TOMORROW. The heritage of our American Baptist mission program began with the opening 
of the godless wilds of the western territories. Missionaries travelled west in covered wagons and brought 
the gospel! to whites and Indians alike. Missions were opened in Oklahoma and a great Christian body 
developed among the Indians. Today, Bacone College for Indians is carrying on this heritage. The campus 
and the activities of the students attest to the value of a Christian education. The trails for tomorrow are 
set to a firm course and the horizons for today’s Indian American are bright. 


35mm COLOR filmstrip - reading manuscript - Sale price $5.00. 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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“LORD-WHAT WOULD 
YOU HAVE ME TO DO?” 


Isaiah, as a young man, heard God’s call when a voice from heaven said, “Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” Even so, young men and women hear 
Christ’s call to full time service today, and answer, as Isaiah did, “Here am I; 
send me.” Isaiah 6:8 


It is the purpose of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School to prepare these young 
people for the field of service to which they have been called. Many have gone — 
many will be sent. 


The School stands for: 
@ An evangelical faith 
@ An evangelistic outreach 
@ A missionary zeal 
@ Sacrificial discipleship 
@ Well trained leadership 
@ Loyalty to Christ 


@ Loyalty to the American Baptist Convention 


Berkeley Baptist. divinity school 


2606 DWIGHT WAY BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 
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The Cover 


This picture—which, according to the 
Chinese is better than a thousand words— 
tells the poignant story of Hong Kong, 
where in recent years millions of refugees 
have sought rest and security. For the 
“thousand words” which give meaning to 
the picture, please turn to page 17 and read 
“Triumph in Hong Kong,” by Elbert E. 
Gates, Jr. And as you read, remember that 
this is a.v.1960—in the event that you may 
be inclined to forget. 


Picture Credits 


Page 16, Rutledge Studio; p. 22, Reli- 
gious News Service; p. 38 (right), World 
Council of Churches. 
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October Quiz 

1. Senator John F. Kennedy was 
invited to participate in the dedication 
of the Memorial Chapel erected in 
honor of four chaplains. Why did 
Senator Kennedy not attend? 

2. When was the first Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference held in New 
York city? 

3. In Theology of Culture man’s 
predicament and potential are dis- 
cussed. Name the author of the book. 

4. No Negro college has shared 
equally with the white schools in the 
distribution of new resources. What is 
the only thing that the Negro college 
has shared on an equal basis? 

5. Within the immediate future, 
two large hospitals are to be opened in 
Hong Kong—the Kwong Wah Hos- 
pital, with 1,238 beds, and the Queen 
Elizabeth Hospital, with (1) 1,555; 
(2) 1,750; (3) 1,320 beds. Which is 
correct ? 

6. In October, 1960, the American 
Baptist Convention will enter the most 
exciting and challenging phase of the 
Christian Higher Education Chal- 
lenge. From now on there is to be one 
theme song: Three C’s for CHEC. 
Name the three C’s. 

7. What two things can a concerned 
Christian woman do regarding her re- 
sponsibility as a Christian citizen in 
the fields of politics and elections? 

8. “Wonderful Words of Life” is a 
new Laymen Singers album. From 
where can it be ordered? 

9. Today we speak boldly concern- 
ing the social aspects of the Christian 
gospel. Yet many forget that two pio- 
neering spirits brought down on their 
heads violent denunciation, because 
they dared suggest that the gospel had 
something to do with the wages paid 
to a workman, and with the living 
conditions under which human beings 
are required to exist. Name the two 
men. 

10. The Alpha Chapter, Town and 
Country Fellowship, adopted as a 
missionary project the raising of money 
to purchase and send a tractor to the 
farmers of Burma. Name the mission- 
ary who challenged students and 
faculty. 

il. The American Bible Society dis- 
tributed (1) 10,450,850; (2) 15,500,- 
017; (3) 17,650,917 volumes of Scrip- 
tures throughout the world during 
1959. Which is correct? 

12. According to Southern School 
News (1959), more than Negro 
and 2,250,000 white pupils in nine 
Southern states are now in “inte- 
grate: schools.” Fill in the blank. 

13. What is the problem that we as 
Amer‘cans have the power to solve 
here .: home, but, unfortunately, not 
the v, (J)? 

Answers to Quiz on page 45 
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A REAL INVESTMENT 


The United States Government believes strongly in the work 
done by the independent colleges of our nation and has made it 
possible for friends of these institutions to make a real investment 
which will strengthen them for the future. Such an investment 
in Franklin College is a real investment in God’s work. 


This is a comparatively new idea, but already Franklin has entered 
into contracts for over $1,500,000. Here is how the plan works: 


You may get more information concerning this program by writing 
to: 









IN GOD’S WORK 













1) You turn your property over to Franklin College for sale. 
(Stock, farm, home, business interest, bonds, etc. ) 








2) You enter into a contract with Franklin College which in- 
sures you and your survivors a life-time income. 








WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS TO YOU? 







1) You pay no capital gains tax. 






2) You reduce your estate tax. 






3) You cut your current tax. 






4) You receive tax-free income for life. 







HOW DOES FRANKLIN COLLEGE BENEFIT? 


1) After the completion of the contract, the property is added 
to the Franklin College Endowment Fund and works in 
perpetuity for you. 











Dr. Harotp W. RicHarpson, President 






Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 























Jubilee Advance 
Is Worldwide 

The spirit of the Baptist Jubilee Ad- 
vance has “spilled over” into Baptist 
work around the world, said Theodore 
F. Adams, former president of the 
Baptist World Alliance. The Baptist 
Jubilee Advance is a joint movement 
of the major Baptist fellowships of 
North America. Extending from 1959 
to 1964, the B.J.A. celebrates the 
150th anniversary of organized Bap- 
tist mission work in North America. 
Dr. Adams said that, although Bap- 
tists of other nations do not have the 
same occasion to celebrate, they are 
adapting the idea to their own history 
and traditions, and that an awareness 
of the unity of the Baptist movement 
around the world is growing. 


Congo Medical Relief 
Headed by Baptist 

Roland G. Metzger, prominent 
American Baptist missionary who had 
served in the Congo since 1942, and is 
now in New York city, has been ap- 
pointed interim liaison officer for 
Congo relief by the National Council 
of Churches. The relief mission, said 
Dr. Metzger, will secure drugs, medi- 
cines, and other supplies for Congo 
hospitals and recruit doctors for short 
periods of service until the crisis is 
over. “The response from several 
United States drug companies has al- 
ready been very gratifying,” he said, 
citing offers from the Upjohn and 
Merck pharmaceutical companies, 
among others. Before the uprisings, 
said Dr. Metzger, there were more 








than four hundred European doctors 
and eighty Protestant medical mission- 
aries in the Congo. All but some forty 
have been evacuated, leaving many 
hospitals without a single doctor. He 
himself was evacuated from the huge 
modern mission hospital in Kimpese, 
with its director, Glen W. Tuttle, leav- 
ing Kimpese with no doctor. Both are 
missionaries of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies. Dr. Tuttle 
is now heading the Congo relief team 
of eight medical missionaries, which 
has made its headquarters in Leopold- 
ville. 


Baptist Men 
Pass Resolution 

At its annual meeting at Green 
Lake, Wis., American Baptist Men 
unanimously reaffirmed its stand on 
the separation of church and state, and 
concurred in the resolution on this 
subject passed by the American Bap- 
tist Convention at Rochester. The or- 
ganization also went on record as op- 
posing the use of public funds, directly 
or indirectly, for the support of pa- 
rochial schools, including free text- 
books and transportation of pupils. It 
further opposed the granting of any 
exemption under any state, federal, or 
local tax to any person by reason of a 
tuition or similar payment or contri- 
bution to any parochial school; or the 
issuance of government certificates 
whereby public funds may be applied 
to the support of parochial schools. 


Program Committee 
Appointed 

Randle R. Mixon has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the program 
committee of the American Baptist 
Convention by C. Stanton Gallup, of 
Plainfield, Conn., president. Mr. 
Mixon, pastor of the First Baptist 


Church, Boise, Ida., and his committee 
will prepare the program for the an- 
nual meeting of the American Baptist 
Convention in Portland, Oreg., next 
June 14-18. Other members of the 
committee are: Lawrence T. Beers, of 
Fargo, N.Dak.; F. E. Brown, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mrs. Philip Curtis, of 
New York, N.Y.; C. Stanton Gallup 
(ex officio); R. B. Hardy, of Mans- 
field, Conn.; J. Lester Harnish, of 
Portland, Oreg.; R. Claibourne John- 
son, of Waukegan, IIl.; G. Keith Pat- 
terson, of Strathmore, Calif.; Willis 
Hubert Porter, of New York, N.Y. 
ex officio); Mrs. Marcus Rohlfs, of 
Seattle, Wash.; Kenneth Sollitt, of 
Midland, Mich.; Oliver J. Troster, of 
New York, N.Y.; Dennis Kleinsasser, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; and Andrew C. 
Davison, of Providence, R.I. 


The Paul C. Carters 
Travel Through Europe 

Dr. and Mrs. Paul C. Carter sailed 
from New York, N.Y., September 2 
for a three-month study tour of sixteen 
countries in Europe and Russia. After 
seventeen years of service with the de- 
partment of public relations of The 
Board of Education and Publication, 
Dr. Carter has been granted a sabbati- 
cal leave to study patterns of financial 
support for Baptist institutions and 
outstanding universities in Europe. At 
the suggestion of Oliver Caldwell, 
deputy commissioner of education for 
the United States, the Carters also 
will visit the universities of Moscow 
and Leningrad to observe differences 
in higher education behind the Iron 
Curtain. Among the Baptist institu- 
tions of higher learning they will visit 
are Spurgeon College, Oxford Univer- 
sity; Baptist seminaries in Oslo, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm; and the South- 
ern Baptist Seminary at Riishlikon, 





SS 

Edward E. Bollinger, American Baptist missionary, con- 
ducts a weekly television program in Okinawa. Known as 
the ‘Baptist Hour,’ this fifteen-minute religious tele- 
cast is the first in Okinawa, possibly in the Orient. Spon- 
sored by Baptists in Okinawa, American and Southern, 
the program features religious music and messages by 
Okinawan ministers and by missionaries on the island 
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G. Keith Patterson (center), national chairman of the 
Valley Forge Forward Fund, gives to Director Newton E. 
Woodbury pledges of members of executive committee of 
American Baptist Men. Others, left to right: Harold 
Davis, director of men’s work, the Southern California 
Baptist Convention; James B. Kent, president-elect of 
American Baptist Men; Hermon C. Dilmore, secretary 
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Switzerland. Their itinerary includes 
also the universities of Exeter, Edin- 
burgh, Paris, Helsinki, Heidelberg, 
Florence, and Rome. They will also 
visit Cologne Cathedral and the Bap- 
tist church in Moscow. The Carters 
will sail from Naples November 21, on 
the S. S. Constitution, with stops en- 
route at Barcelona, Spain, and the 
Canary Islands, before arriving in 
New York on December 3. 


Alfred J. Murray 
Accepts Bacone Post 

Alfred J. Murray, chaplain, U.S. 
Naval Reserve, of Malden, Mass., has 
accepted the position of vice-president 
for development, Bacone College, 
Muskogee, Okla. Dr. Murray, an 
ordained Baptist minister, served 
churches in Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, he has been a book reviewer 
for Missions magazine for approxi- 
mately twenty years, and is the author 
of several books on youth and evan- 
gelism. As vice-president he will inter- 
pret the programs of Bacone College 
and the Murrow Indian Children’s 
Home, and will enlist support for both 
institutions. 


Religious Leaders 
Critical of Hollywood 

Protestant and Roman Catholic 
leaders have become increasingly criti- 
cal of Hollywood—especially of Holly- 
wood’s ‘“fast-buck” producers—be- 
cause of what they regard as an alarm- 
ing number of films that represent a 
grave threat to American morals. Even 
in trade circles, the churchmen’s pro- 
tests are finding strong support. Re- 
cently, the board of directors of the 
Allied States Association of Motion 
Picture Exhibitors adopted a resolu- 
tion urging more wholesome films for 
neighborhood theaters. The resolution 





Church-school children and teachers 
leaving Immanuel Baptist Church, 
Rangoon, Burma, after class. When 
American Baptists give to World Fel- 
lowship Offering this fall, they will be 
extending the gospel around the world 
through the training of young people 
such as these. All receipts of offering 
(minimum goal, $475,000) go to the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies (approx. 80 per _ cent) 
and the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board (approx. 20 per cent) 





said that “there seems to be a continu- 
ing growth in the practice of using 
story plots and themes which oppose 
all accepted standards of good social 
and moral living.” A special study 
group of the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council 
of Churches is preparing a report on 
the current Hollywood situation, but 
it will not be made public until it 
comes up for final action at the tri- 
ennial assembly at San Francisco in 
December. Meanwhile, a number of 
Protestant bodies have spoken out 
against the apparent new Hollywood 


trend. Concern has been voiced by 
these bodies also over recent “Bible” 
films in which sex is exploited to a 
degree that, critics maintain, render 
them morally provocative and danger- 
ous, especially for young people. 


Chinese Family 
Attend Church 


Members of the Quan family attend 
the First Chinese Baptist Church, San 
Francisco, Calif. Mr. Quan, who has 
been in the United States for a number 
of years, graduated from the engineer- 
ing department of the University of 
California last February and now 
works for the state. Mrs. Quan and 
the two boys came to join Mr. Quan 
about a year and a half ago. Since 
then, Mrs. Quan has attended the 
night school of the Chinese Language 
School, operated under the auspices 
of the First Chinese Baptist Church. 
Last spring she and the boys started to 
come to Sunday school at the church. 


Green Lake Assembly 
Harvests Wood 


Nearly two hundred thousand board 
feet of logs and six hundred cords of 
chemical and firewood were harvested 
recently from the grounds of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wis. The harvest came as the result 
of a request by the management of the 
assembly to realize some direct mone- 
tary return from the woodlands, still 
preserving the natural beauty of the 
area. According to E. L. Vinton, for- 
ester for the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, the general appearance 
of the harvested area is that “the re- 
maining trees are of higher quality 
and conditions for growth have been 
improved.” Harvesting is not a new 
venture for the assembly. The first 
records on the harvested area are 
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Baptist Jubilee Advance leaders confer on program for 
third year (1961-1962): the Mission to the Unchurched. 
Left to right: Paul L. Stagg, program associate in the 
division of evangelism, American Baptist Home Mission 
Socicties; Jitsuo Morikawa, secretary of the division; 
Elroy C. Shikles, chairman of the third-year committee; 
Kenneth L. Cober, director current second-year program 
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Edgar A. Holliday, a layman of Sacramento, Calif., pre- 
sents at Iloilo, Philippines, to Mildred Proctor a pin 
in recognition of twenty-five years of missionary serv- 
ice. Looking on is Mission Secretary Ralph L. George. 
Mr. Holliday, a member of the boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Societies, was a mem- 
ber of a group who recently made a world mission tour 
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Proclaim Him 








Winning the World For Christ is our business 
through World Missions. 





The American Baptist Home Mission Societies 
urge your support of the 


WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP 
OFFERING 


1960 GOAL $475,000 


For Further Information Write 


WILLIAM H. RHOADES 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETIES 
164 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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Madison Bittner, director of evangelism and evangelist 
of the Illinois Baptist State Convention, talks to new 
converts at Limbe, Haiti, during Lay Preachers’ Con- 
Mr. 
was sponsored by the Illinois Council of American Bap- 
tist Men, of which E. L. Jackson, of Macomb, is president 
and C. P. Smith, of Springfield, is field representative 


ference and Pastors’ Conference. 


Bittner’s visit 





Meet three charming Karen Baptists from Burma! Left 
is Naw Edina Gyaw, who holds M.R.E. degree from Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary and now heads the department 
of religious education of the Burma Baptist Convention. 
Naw Eh Wah and Naw Sharo Kyaw Dwe (left to right) 
are in second year at Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
Naw Edina’s dress is Burmese; the other two are Karen 





dated 1949. In the early and mid- 
1950’s, studies were made and small 
areas were marked and harvested to 
meet immediate needs. Prior to these 
records, the “dead and down” mate- 
rial had been picked up and used 
mainly for firewood. J. E. Dollar, resi- 
dent director of the assembly, ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department for the ex- 
cellent service rendered to the assembly 
over the years. 


Moscow Radio 
Criticizes Baptists 

Baptists in Russia were accused of 
being against communism in a recent 
atheistic broadcast by Moscow radio. 
“Baptists pretend that they don’t op- 
pose communism, and some naive 
people believe them,” the broadcast 
declared, “but like other Christian 
sects, they, too, work against the prog- 
ress of communism.” The station called 
Russian Baptists “one of the most ac- 
tive Christian sects in the country— 
one which has the most vitality,” and 
warned its listeners not to be “misled 
by the absence of magnificent churches 
with cupolas and crosses or long-haired 
priests in vestments, because they just 
don’t have such things. Their head- 
quarters are at Washington in the 
United States, where the Baptist 
World Alliance is located,” it added. 


Kresge Foundation 
Approves Grant 

The Kresge Foundation, a philan- 
thropic organization with headquarters 
in detroit, Mich., has announced the 
favorable action of its trustees for a 
grant of $25,000 toward the construc- 
tion of a new men’s dormitory for the 
Evagelical Seminary of Puerto Rico. 
Pricr to the announcement by the 
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Kresge Foundation, the seminary had 
received grants from the six co-operat- 
ing mission boards for a total of $50,- 
000 toward this project, the total cost 
of which is estimated at $100,000. The 
grant of the Kresge Foundation was 
made conditional upon the ability of 
the seminary to raise the additional 
funds. Co-operating in the work of 
this interdenominational institution 
are the following denominations: the 
American Baptist Convention, the 
Methodist Church, the United Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church, The 
Christian Church (Disciples) , and the 
Congregational Christian Churches 
(United Church of Christ). 


Churches Double 
Clothing Donations 


Churches nearly doubled their used- 
clothing donations to Church World 
Service during the first seven months 
of 1960. But even if contributions con- 
tinue to come in at the same rate, they 
will fall far short of this year’s goal of 
ten million pounds. A total of 4,104,- 
404 pounds of garments were received 
at the five Church World Service 
clothing centers in 1960, in response 
to the United Clothing Appeal. The 
same period in 1959 yielded 2,243,740 
pounds. The clothing is used for dis- 
tribution to refugees, disaster victims, 
and other destitute people abroad. 
Much of the increased supply will be 
used among Chilean earthquake vic- 
tims, whose plight is deemed respon- 
sible in large measure for the stimula- 
tion of donations. Good used garments 
can be given to Church World Service 
through church organizations by send- 
ing them to the nearest of the follow- 
ing five clothing centers: New Wind- 
sor, Md.; Nappanee, Ind.; 919 


Emerald Ave., Modesto, Calif.; 4165 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo.; 11¢ 
East 29th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


A. M. McDonald 
Passes Away 

Funeral services for A. M. McDon- 
ald, eighty-three, of Pueblo, Colo., 
were conducted recently in the First 
Baptist Church by Merris M. Dice, 
pastor, assisted by Henry Smith, of 
Denver. Dr. McDonald, born in Strat- 
ford, Ontario, Canada, was instru- 
mental in founding Alberta Univer- 
sity, Edmonton, Canada. He served 
the Cleveland Baptist City Mission 
Society from 1920 to 1925, and the 
First Baptist Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
from 1925 to 1930. While there he was 
instrumental in creating what is now 
the Twin City Baptist Union and he 
served as its first executive secretary. 
In 1930, he became executive secretary 
of the Chicago Baptist Association, 
which he served for seventeen years. 
He served as editor of Baptist papers 
in Cleveland and in Chicago, as well 
as serving on many American Baptist 
Convention committees. 


Library Dedication 
At Green Lake 

Dedication services were held for a 
library at the National Christian Writ- 
ing Center at the American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis., during 
the Writers and Editors Conference. 
A gift of $7,500 from Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph T. Mahaney, members of Del- 
mar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
made possible the reconstruction of a 
three-car garage at the rear of the 
newly acquired center. The library, 
named in honor of Benjamin P. 
Browne, of Philadelphia, Pa., founder 
and director of the National Christian 
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Evangelism Is 
URGENT 
BUSINESS 


Clergy and laity alike must engage 
in the most serious study of the 
gospel if they are to avoid the 
ADVANCE danger of preaching a different 
gospel from the one to which the 
Bible bears witness. 


Written for use in churches of the 
American Baptist Convention in 
their Schools of Evangelism in the 
spring of 1961, this book also serves as theological 
reflection undergirding the total work of evangelism 
in the third year of the Baptist Jubilee Advance focus- 
ing on Mission to the Unchurched. 


The author, Dr. Culbert G. Rutenber is Professor of 
Philosophy of Religion and Social Ethics at Andover 
Newton Theological School. The recipient of distin- 
guished honors, he has for many years been a vital 
influence in the lives of thousands of his students. 
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Writing Center, will house four thou 
sand books and a large reading room 


Shortly after Dr. Browne became di- 
rector of the division of Christian pub- 


lications of The Board of Educatio: 
and Publication in 1948, he initiate: 
the first Christian Writers and Edito: ; 
Conference. Gifts from conference de!- 
egates and funds made possible the 
purchase of the Writing Center in 
December, 1959. 


Baptists Attend 
World Meeting 

Two American Baptists attended 
the triennial meeting of the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches held at St. Andrews, 
Scotland, August 3-8. The 100-mem- 
ber commission is composed of distin- 
guished Protestant, Anglican, and 
Orthodox theologians and church 
leaders from all continents. Its purpose 
is to deal with questions of church 
unity. American Baptists attending 
were Robert T. Handy, professor of 
church history and director of studies 
overseeing the B.D. curriculum, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city, 
and John E. Skoglund, professor of 
homiletics, Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N.Y., and chair- 
man of the boards of managers of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies. 


Bronze Plaque 
To Honor Donors 

Many thousands of American Bap- 
tists will have their names in the na- 
tional offices building of the American 
Baptist Convention at Valley Forge, 
Pa., when it is occupied early in 1962, 
according to plans made recently by 
the steering committee of the Valley 
Forge Forward Fund. “Founders” who 
contribute $1,000 or more toward the 
goal of $2,225,000 will be listed on a 
bronze plaque. The names of those 
who give from $5 to $1,000 will be 
recorded in a special book of remem- 
brance to be permanently lodged in 
the new national offices. Churches that 
contribute their full share will also be 
listed on a roll of honor. The Valley 
Forge Forward Fund will be used to 
make a “down payment” on the new 
building at the time it is occupied, so 
that the mortgage and interest pay- 
ments will be reduced. 


Bible Society Reports 
Record Distribution 

The American Bible Society, which 
is observing this year the 125th anni- 
versary of its work for the blind, has 
reported record-breaking distribution 
of Scriptures to both the sighted and 
the sightless. According to its annual 
report, the society distributed 17,650,- 
917 volumes of Scriptures throughout 
the world during 1959, a record for 
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any year in its history. Distribution 
for the blind included Scriptures in 
Braille, other embossed printing sys- 
tems, and Talking Book records. ‘These 
totaled 73,194 for the year, another 
record. Embossed books were sent to 
the blind in English, French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, Greek, 
Hebrew, Armenian, Italian, Chinese, 
Turkish, Korean, Japanese, and Hausa 
—used in Nigeria—during the year. 
Despite the substantial increase in 
Scripture distribution, the annual in- 
crease in population in most countries 
far outstrips its circulation. 


Baptist Chaplain 
Honored 

Major General Frank A. Tobey, 
Army chief of chaplains, an American 
Baptist, has received the American 
Heritage Distinguished Service Award 
for outstanding patriotic service in the 
promotion and preservation of our 
American heritage. The ceremony was 
held in New Bedford, Mass., June 19. 
General Tobey became a chaplain in 
1951, serving with the United States 
Eighth Army in Korea. His nomina- 
tion as chief of chaplains, effective 
November 1, 1958, was confirmed 
June 18, 1958. His decorations for out- 
standing service include the Legion of 
Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster and 
Bronze Star Medal. 


In a Word 
Or Two 

® Oliver H. Carlson, formerly min- 
ister of Christian education, First Bap- 
tist Church, Fresno, Calif., is taking a 
year of graduate study at Hartford 
Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

®@ Charles Ho, a recent graduate of 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, was 
ordained at the First Baptist Church, 
Oakland, Calif., Boyce Van Osdel, 
pastor. Mr. Ho is the minister of pro- 
gram at the First Baptist Peddie Me- 
morial Church, Newark, N.J. 

@ Homer K. Shafer, formerly ex- 
ecutive director of the Wichita Coun- 
cil of Churches, Wichita, Kans., is now 
pastor of the University Baptist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. In this 
capacity, he also directs the work of 
the Baptist Student Foundation. 

@ E. T. Fletcher, an American Bap- 
tist missionary to Burma since 1924, 
has returned to the United States for 
treatment at the Lahey Clinic, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher are 
members of the First Baptist Church, 
Riverside, Calif. 

@ Forrest Smith, treasurer of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, was elected president of the 
board of trustees of Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium and _ Clinic, Clifton 
Springs, N.Y. Hospital earnings are 
used to help reduce the cost of medical 
care for missionaries and teachers. 
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Aa World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


Janet Lacey 
Honored by Queen 

Those who were at the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954 will remember an 
evening devoted to interchurch aid. 
Director of the moving program of 
that evening was Janet Lacey, director 
of interchurch aid of the British Coun- 
cil of Churches. During World Refu- 
gee Year, Miss Lacey’s department 
raised over one and a quarter million 
pounds for refugee work and she was 
named by Queen Elizabeth a Com- 
mander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 





Discussions of Unity 
Going on Everywhere 

The big question facing Christians 
today is what kind of unity did our 
Lord call for. Some say organic unity, 
others say co-operation. Many Chris- 
tians would agree that Sdéderblom, pri- 
mate of Sweden, was right when he 
said many years ago that all Christians 
are on the periphery of a circle about 
the cross. “The nearer we come to each 
other,” he said, “the nearer we come 
to the cross.” 


Youth Have Own 
Ideas at Lausanne 

Fourteen hundred European youth 
and four hundred more from Asia, 
Africa, and America met in Lausanne 
during the summer for the first Euro- 
pean Ecumenical Youth Assembly. 
The Roman Catholic bishop of Ge- 
neva and Lausanne sent five observers 
to the meeting, and even held a spe- 
cial mass, calling for God’s blessing on 
“the spirit of unification, the humble, 
and sincere efforts at reconciling all 
Christians.” The youth, in no uncer- 
tain terms, called for a united Europe 





® Gordon H. Schroeder, pastor of 
the Redford Baptist Church, Detroit, 
Mich., recently had the privilege of 
conducting a Sunday worship service 
on the Queen Elizabeth while enroute 
to Europe. He also spoke in Baptist 
churches in Italy, Holland, and Eng- 
land. Mrs. Schroeder and the children, 
Kenneth and Judith, accompanied 
Dr. Schroeder on the six-week tour of 
Europe by auto. 


Anniversary 
Celebrations 

@Dr. and Mrs. Clarence W. 
Kemper, of Boulder, Colo., their 50th 
wedding anniversary. Dr. Kemper was 
onetime pastor in Charleston, W.Va. 
and in Denver and Boulder, Colo. 


through “the discipline of neighbor! 
love, even though it meant a lowe 

standard of living for a time.” The 
also expressed deep disappointmen 
over the fact that there could not b 
one great communion service aroun: 
the table of the Lord, whom they a: 
worshiped. Over half the group con 

mandeered the Reformed Church. 
held communion together, and in the: 
resolutions asked that the World 
Council of Churches “work serious!y 
toward the establishment of intercom- 
munion.” 


American Baptists 
And Christian Unity 

At the Edinburgh Conference on 
Faith and Order in 1937, the late Rob- 
ert A. Ashworth, an American Bap- 
tist, had a large part in the writing of 
the Affirmation of Unity of the con- 
ference: 

“We are one in faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the incarnate Word of 
God. We are one in allegiance to him 
as Head of the church, and as King of 
kings and Lord of lords. We are one 
in acknowledging that this allegiance 
takes precedence over any other alle- 
giance that may make claims upon us. 

“This unity does not consist in the 
agreement of our minds or the consent 
of our wills. It is founded in Jesus 
Christ himself, who lived, died, and 
rose again to bring us to the Father, 
and who through the Holy Spirit 
dwells in his church. We are one be- 
cause we are all the objects of the 
love and grace of God, called by him 
to witness in all the world to his glori- 
ous gospel. We humbly acknowledge 
that our divisions are contrary to the 
will of Christ, and we pray God in 
his mercy to shorten the days of our 
separation and to guide us by his 
spirit into fullness of unity. 

“We desire also to declare to all 
men everywhere our assurance that 
Christ is the one hope of unity for the 
world in face of the distractions and 
dissensions of this present time. We 
know that our witness is weakened by 
our divisions. Yet we are one in Christ 
and in the fellowship of his Spirit. We 
pray that everywhere, in a world di- 
vided and perplexed, men may turn 
to Jesus Christ our Lord, who makes 
us one in spite of our divisions; that 
he may bind in one those who by many 
worldly claims are set at variance; and 
that the world may at last find peace 
and unity in him; to whom be glory 
for ever.” 


Largest Gift Made 
By an Individual 

Helen Thurnaur, an American who 
died two years ago in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, left more than a million dol- 
lars to be used by the United Nations 
for relief of refugees. 
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Congratulations on a keen, human- 


SIR: 
interest September issue. Your exclusive 
pictures add much! 


James H. BusweELu 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


a 

SIR: In the United States we enjoy our 
freedoms. We have both Protestants and 
Catholics holding public office, but the 
President, the leader of our country, should 
be a Protestant. Our forefathers left their 
native land on account of religious re- 
strictions and came to this country so they 
could have freedom in worship. 

The Vatican is an independent state, a 
foreign power, and the pope is the head of 
that state as well as the Roman Catholic 
churches all over the world. 

In the pope’s official newspaper pub- 
lished last May 17 was a front-page edi- 
torial declaring that the Roman Catholic 
Church “has the right to guide and direct 
Roman Catholics everywhere, including the 
United States, in political issues affecting 
religious life.” 

This foreign influence of papal power 
was felt in Los Angeles when certain Cath- 
olic politicians who went against their own 
convictions were ordered to vote for a 
Catholic as a candidate for President of 
the United States. This is not what we 
Americans call democracy. It could have 
dangerous results and take away the free- 
doms we no have. 





MasBEeL WoopwELL 

Tacoma, Wash. 
e 

SIR: I wish to write in appreciation of the 
fine men who serve in our chaplaincy in 
the armed forces. A few weeks ago, I had 
the privilege of sharing in the Baptist 
Armed Forces Assembly at Berchtesgaden, 
Germany. It was there that I learned to 
know a score of our fine Baptist chaplains 
intimately. 

The task of the chaplain today is by no 
means an easy one. He must take his turn 
at serving in far corners of the world, 
wherever our far-flung American occupa- 
tion forces remain. Often, to our regret, 
the society about him and his family is not 
always friendly. Unless he receives an ex- 
tension, he moves approximately every 
three years. He has the difficult task of 
bridging the military demands and the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
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The score of Baptist chaplains whom I 
learned to know and love deeply are men 
of dedication. Each senses that his is a spe- 
cial calling of God, a vital ministry that only 
he as a chaplain can perform. His is an 
evangelistic ministry, touching the souls of 
men when they are far from home and, 
often, when they are troubled within. His is 
the ministry of conservation in the Christian 
faith, of seeking to help men and women 
retain the high principles of Christ and 
live them in defiance of social customs 
thac often tend to break down these Chris- 
tian principles. His is the ministry of Chris- 
tian growth, for he engages in the ministry 
of teaching and preaching as well as coun- 
seling. 

Often, we as civilians do not appreciate 
the vitality of the chaplain’s work. A letter 
lies on my desk from one of the men in 
the European theater. He speaks of a vaca- 
tion Bible school on his post, for which he 
is responsible, of twelve hundred pupils— 
no mean school in any of our churches in 
the States, by any standard. These men of 
the chaplaincy counsel with more men in 
a week than many of our civilian pastors 
do in a month. I am convinced this is one 
of our most vital ministries in Protestant- 
ism. These men are missionaries of the 
Most High. 

Strangely enough, there is one area 
where, I feel, they make a tremendous con- 
tribution that is often forgotten. It is in 
the realm of ecumenity. These men serve 
all who seek to know and grow in Jesus 
Christ. Their services are available to all 
who seek them. At Berchtesgaden, more 
than five hundred Baptists of all the di- 
visions within our Baptist family sang to- 
gether, prayed as one body, and shared 
our faith in God. We were one. When we 
lefc Berchtesgaden, we would be divided 
again. But, as we broke bread together in 
the Lord’s Supper on that final evening, a 
Southern Baptist chaplain sat on my left 
and an American Baptist on my right. The 
men who served the elements were chap- 
lains, too, and among them were those 
whose skins were of different color from 
ours. Strange it is that under the demands 
of the military, Protestantism is forced to 
rise higher toward oneness in Christ than 
we seem to be able to do in a free civilian 
society. 

At Berchtesgaden, we were reminded at 
every turn of the power of evil and of the 
need for a vital Christian church. For, we 
met in the very hotel that Hitler had built 
for his Luftwaffe pilots. Once men had 
clicked their heels and saluted a madman; 
now we sang the hymns of faith in Christ. 
Once, barely fifteen years before, a giant 
swastika had replaced the cross that now 
stood on the altar in the ballroom. Once 
men had met in those very mountains to 
plan for the conquest of the world for 
Germany; now we met to pray that the 
world might be won to Christ. 

The church needs the ministries of every 
committed follower of the Master of Gali- 
lee. It must have the utter devotion of 
every sincere layman. It needs an ever finer, 
better-trained ministry on the home fields. 
But, the church would be poor indeed 
without the impact of the ministry of these 
men of the chaplaincy. In a day when 
thousands, yes, millions, of men are under 
arms in all parts of the world, this is a 
ministry that dares not be denied. Let us 
pray for our chaplains, even as we pray for 
the other ministries of our churches. Let us 
undergird their work. Let us ever be a 
source of encouragement, as they minister 
in a strategic area of the total church of 
Christ. 

HarveicH M. RosENBERGER 


Detroit, Mich. 
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N OCTOBER 7, 1947, President 

Harry S. Truman attended a 
worship service in the First Baptist 
Church, Washington, D.C. In behalf 
of the United States he then and there 
officially welcomed the transfer of 
headquarters of the Baptist World Al- 
liance from London to Washington. 
(See Missions, December, 1947, page 
612.) 

In 1958, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower participated in the dedication 
of the new Mohammedan Mosque in 
Washington, where he delivered the 
dedicatory address. (See Missions, 
April, 1958, page 12.) In deference to 
Moslem tradition, he had parked his 
shoes outside the door. 

In 1959, in the presence of several 
thousand people on Riverside Drive 
in New York city, President Eisen- 
hower laid the cornerstone of the new 
Protestant Interchurch Center, pres- 
ent headquarters of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Societies and of 
the Ministers and Missionaries Bene- 
fit Board. 

Why do I cite these three occasions 
in the lives and administrations of 
two Presidents? It is to remind you 
that if a Roman Catholic had been in 
the White House, he could never have 
participated in any of these functions 
without the permission of his bishop, 
or quite likely the special personal dis- 
pensation of the pope in recognition 
of the President’s global prominence. 

That simple fact evidences the 
claim of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy (note that I do not say 
“Church” or “religion”) to authority 
over the Government of the United 
States! That fact also explains why 
many Protestants hesitate to vote for 
a Roman Catholic as President. This 
is not bigotry! It is simple caution, 
plain 100 per cent Americanism. 

asd 

Now that Senator John F. Kennedy 
is a Presidential nominee, it needs to 
be recalled that some years ago he was 
invited to participate in Philadelphia 
in the dedication of the Memorial 
Chapel erected in honor of four chap- 
lains (two Protestants, one Roman 
Catholic, one Jew) who died in the 
Second World War. When the Army 
transport Dorchester was sunk by a 
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Nazi submarine, the four chaplains 
gave up their life preservers and per- 
ished in the sea, so that four enlisted 
men might be saved. Senator Kennedy 
was not permitted by his bishop to 
take part in the dedication of that 
memorial. 

In my local newspaper the editor 
printed a letter from a Roman Cath- 
olic citizen in my town who severely 
criticized Senator Kennedy for his 
statement that “nothing takes prece- 
dence over the officeholder’s oath to 
uphold the Constitution.” The Cath- 
olic writer calls this statement “un- 
Catholic and un-American.” He main- 
tains that if Mr. Kennedy is elected 
President, he and all other Catholic 
politicians have the duty to place the 
natural law before their oaths of office. 
But who determines what is the natu- 
ral law? For the thirty-five million 
Roman Catholics in the United States, 
including the Senator, it is the inter- 
pretation of their hierarchy. The sixty 
million American Protestants cannot 
accept that. 

Last March, the mayor of Dijon 
was forbidden by his cardinal offi- 
cially to receive the Russian Premier 
Khrushchev while in France. I am no 
friend of Khrushchev; nevertheless I 
maintain that no religious body, and 
no religious personage, however ex- 
alted—Catholic, Protestant, Moslem, 
Hindu, Jew—has the right or the au- 
thority anywhere to dictate the policy 
of a public official who represents all 
the people! 

The United States Constitution pro- 
vides that there shall be no religious 
test for holding public office. Every 
Protestant wholeheartedly accepts 
that. The church membership of Sena- 
tor Kennedy is therefore nobody’s 
business but his own. All that concerns 
the voting citizen is whether any doc- 
trine of Mr. Kennedy’s hierarchy will 
determine his official policy or condi- 
tion his Presidential service to all the 
people. Senator Kennedy has said 
that, if elected, he will be guided solely 
by what is in the best interests of the 
American people. Everybody will ap- 
prove that. But what happens if on an 
issue like information on birth control 
he should decide that the compulsory 
doctrine of his church is for the best 





interests of all the people—Catholic: 
Protestants, and Jews? 

On November 8, the American pec 
ple must decide whether in their opin- 
ion the man who succeeds Presiden 
Eisenhower, when he faces grave i: 
sues and makes crucial decisions, wi!! 
have uppermost in mind the best in- 
terests of all the people, or whether he 
will be guided by the doctrines of the 
ruling hierarchy of one religious group, 
who claim that only its teachings and 
doctrines are valid, and that all others 
are in error. So to decide is not biv- 
otry; it is loyal Americanism, a testi- 
mony to the separation of church and 
State. 


R 

Another step toward church unity 
was taken with the recent merger of 
Unitarians and Universalists. In an- 
nual conventions and by immense 
majorities both groups voted for or- 
ganic union. The new denomination, 
known as The Unitarian Universalist 
Association, lists eight hundred 
churches and two hundred thousand 
members. 

Like the Baptists, both Unitarians 
and Universalists repudiate doctrinal 
tests for fellowship and service, and 
have no affirmations of faith frozen 
into formal creeds. Their new consti- 
tution provides that “nothing shall in- 
fringe upon the freedom which is in- 
herent in our heritages.” The joint 
service of worship that celebrated the 
merger, attracted a crowd of three 
thousand persons, taxing Boston’s 
Symphony Hall to its utmost capacity. 

This makes me wonder how many 
years, decades, perhaps centuries, must 
pass before Baptists in the United 
States bury their differences, reverse 
the shameful splitting process, stop 
their pitiful divisions, end the un- 
seemly competition that has marked 
these latter years, and reunite as one 
fellowship of Baptists. 

To an outsider, how foolish and 
trivial must seem the differences that 
account for some eighteen ecclesiasti- 
cal groups all calling themselves Bap- 
tists! How silly it is that some Baptist 
churches do not recognize the validity 
of baptism in other Baptist churches! 
How inconsistent it is with the uni- 
fying spirit of Christ that in some Bap- 
tist churches the communion table is a 
Baptist table, not the Lord’s table, to 
which all sincere followers of Christ 
should be invited! And how inexpressi- 
bly sad it is that some Baptists de- 
nounce and defame other Baptists, 
who believe in and support co-opera- 
tive Christianity! 

Theologically, we Baptists are miles 
and miles removed from Unitarians 
and Universalists. However, in our 
shameful divisions across the United 
States we have much to learn from 
this latest church merger. 
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ROMINENTLY DISPLAYED in a long row of 
advertisements in a New York subway train is a 
placard which tells thousands of straphangers daily that 
“a brand name is a maker’s reputation.” That is to 
say, a maker’s reputation depends on the quality of his 
product—this brand of toothpaste, or that brand of 
soap. As long as quality stays up, the maker’s reputa- 
tion is good. But if the quality goes down, the maker’s 
reputation goes with it. Which is a reminder that, ac- 
cording to Acts 11:26, “in Antioch the disciples were 
for the first time called Christians.” The term “Chris- 
tians” was their brand name, perhaps at first applied 
to them in derision. They were the followers of Christ, 
members of a hated, persecuted minority. Had not 
their leader been crucified as a common criminal? Had 
not his mission ended in failure? So this handful of 
persecuted, hounded men and women were Christians! 
Their name was their leader’s reputation. But it was in 
Antioch also, we remember, that the missionary move- 
ment started, and for a long period that city was the 
home base of this outward thrust of the Christian gos- 
pel. And so a name that perhaps at first was applied to 
the disciples in derision, began to take on a new and 
wholesome meaning. Christians were missionaries, and 
their name was, indeed, their Master’s reputation. Can 
the same be said of us, who profess being his disciples 
today? Does his reputation depend on the quality of 
our performance—our discipleship? 


New Eras in Space 
And in Society 


DVANCES in space exploration in recent weeks 

have been enough to stagger even our wildest 
imaginations. Merely to mention the exploits of Dis- 
coverers XIII and XIV and of Echo I is to run the 
risk of being out of date before these words appear in 
print. It is almost unbelievable that a capsule from an 
orbiting satellite can be ejected so as to return to earth 
at a predetermined spot and be recovered intact, or that 
a balloon one hundred feet in diameter, with the bril- 
liance of the brightest star, can circle the earth and 
reflect radio signals sent up to it from a thousand miles 
below. But, lest we forget, there have been in recent 
years certain advances in society that should not go 
unnoticed. They have been slower in coming than have 
the advances in space, and, of course, have not been 
nearly so spectacular, but they have been advances 
nonetheless. Our nation’s Social Security Act is now 
twenty-five years old. Consider what wonders it has 
accomplished already and will continue to accomplish 
for many years to come. Why was it so slow in coming, 
and’ what would we ever do without it? Then there 
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are our advances in race relations. Changes are taking 
place right before our eyes that a generation or even a 
decade ago appeared to be impossible. But now we 
know that ideas, as well as satellites, can be hurled into 
orbit, and that once they are successfully launched the 
social order will never be the same as it was before. 
Victor Hugo was right: “No army can withstand the 
strength of an idea whose time has come.” 


Latvian Baptists 
Under Fire 


HIS YEAR marks the hundredth anniversary of 

the beginnings of Baptist work in Latvia. But a 
dark and dismal anniversary it must be. In bondage 
behind the Iron Curtain since the Russian occupation 
of 1945, Latvian Baptists have little cause to celebrate. 
So we gather from a communication from Fridrichs 
Cukurs, president of the Union of Latvian Baptists in 
America, with headquarters in Quakertown, Pa. Mr. 
Cukurs relates the entire tragic story that we have heard 
from other Communist-dominated lands. The occupa- 
tional power, though declaring religious freedom, actu- 
ally tries to destroy the churches, by oppressing and 
limiting their work, if not always by open persecution. 
This power confiscates church buildings and turns them 
into theaters, barracks, bars, and dance halls. It pro- 
hibits the publication of hymnbooks, religious periodi- 
cals, and Bibles. It closes seminaries, forbids some min- 
isters to preach,. removes others from administrative 
positions. It strictly forbids Sunday-school and youth 
work—the teaching of religion in any form. It bom- 
bards the public constantly with antireligious teaching 
in the public schools and in articles that appear in the 
daily papers. “Since the U.S.S.R. occupied Latvia,” 
writes Mr. Cukurs, “not a single Baptist worker has been 
allowed to leave the country to participate in any Bap- 
tist conference or gathering.” Let those who in the name 
of humanity advocate capitulation to international com- 
munism, please take note. Latvia should be a lesson to 
them. 


Political Confusion 
In Confused Japan 


HAT is to be made of the present political situa- 

tion in Japan? From here it appears to be a part 
of the confusion of a confused people. And that is not 
merely an American opinion. Hachiro Yuasa, president 
of the Japan International Christian University, Tokyo, 
says that the political perturbance in his country “is 
due to a combination of complex, complicated, and 
even conflicting causes and circumstances.” He says, 
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further, that “slogans shouted, placards carried, and 
flags waved may be more or less the same, but the mo- 
tives, purposes, and ideologies are all mixed up and 
even diametrically opposed to each other.” Dr. Yuasa, 
writing on the editorial page of the Japan Times, June 
25, declared: “That the Japanese people as a whole 
are not anti-American, no enlightened person can 
seriously question, in spite of the recent unprecedented 
political upheaval which has caused so much misgiving 
and even indignation in America, even among our 
Christian friends.” With these statements B. L. Hinch- 
man, field secretary of The Japan Fellowship of 
American Baptist Missionaries, is in full agreement. 
“Tt would be a serious mistake,” he writes, “for Ameri- 
cans to classify all the demonstrators as revolutionists. 
Among them there are many sincere friends of America, 
and I believe most of them are opposed to communism. 
Many are just youngsters who join their friends and 
have an uproarious time, not knowing what issues are 
involved.” However all this may be, it remains to be 
said that the present crisis in Japan is a deep and 
serious one. Beneath it is the fear of involvement in 
another war, which many Japanese think might be 
their lot as the result of any military alliance with the 
United States. These people regard neutralism as being 
the only safe policy. Then there are others—two to three 
million—who openly espouse international communism. 
They appear to be working chiefly through the labor 
unions related to the Socialist Party, especially the 
teachers’ union, from which have come the boldest 
anti-American and pro-Soviet attitudes. But “the basic 
problem,” according to Mr. Hinchman, “is that a 
generation has grown up in Japan which has no moral 
foundation, no faith.” As for democracy, Mr. Hinch- 
man says: “Democracy was bestowed as a sudden gift 
and accepted with little understanding of the responsi- 
bility required. . . . There is little democracy in Japan 
except the political structure, and now that is being 
threatened.” Hence the need for Americans to be pa- 
tient, to exercise forbearance, and to hope and work for 
a better day, not only in Japan, but everywhere. 


On Defining 
Our National Purpose 


O DOUBT most of the readers of this magazine 

are familiar with the series of articles on our na- 
tional purpose that have been appearing in Life. We 
all know, of course, the concern over an accurate defi- 
nition and understanding of that purpose that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower showed by appointing a commission 
“to develop a broad outline of national objectives.” 
But nothing is new here, either in Life’s articles or in 
the President’s commission, except perhaps in terminol- 
ogy. The new term is “national purpose,” or “national 
objectives.” A few years back it was the “American 
dream.” At least that was what James Truslow Adams 
called it in his The Epic of America. And what Adams 
said about that dream, that purpose, that objective, is 
perhaps the clearest and most definitive that has yet 
appeared in print. That dream, as Adams pictures it, is 
“of a land in which life should be better and fuller and 
richer for every man, with opportunity for each ac- 
cording to his ability or achievement.” Negatively, 
Adams points out, this is “not a dream of motor cars 
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and high wages merely,” not “a dream of merely mate 
rial plenty.” It has been, he says, “much more tha 
that.” It has been “a dream of being able to grow t 
fullest development as men and women, unhampere 
by the barriers which had slowly been erected in old 
civilizations, unrepressed by social orders which had d« 
veloped for the benefit of classes rather than for the 
simple human being of any and every class.” Exactly 
that is what Abraham Lincoln had in mind when, in a 
speech at Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1856, he said: “We 
are a great empire. We are eighty years old. We stand 
at once the wonder and admiration of the whole world, 
and we must inquire what it is that has given us so 
much prosperity, and we shall understand that to give 
up that one thing would be to give up all future pros- 
perity. This cause is that every man can make him- 
self.” That is the American dream. That is our national 
purpose. And if ever that dream is to come true, if 
ever that purpose is to be fulfilled, we must make sure 
that there is a solid, substantial economic base for all 
our citizens, and that all our citizens have opportunities 
equal to their abilities and achievements. We must gain 
a new understanding of the value of human personality 
—the dignity and worth of every human being. We 
must erect a scale of values higher—much higher— 
than we have had before. 


Inalienable Birthright 
Of All Human Beings 


HATEVER one may think of Arnold J. Toynbee 

as a historian, or perhaps as a modern-day 
prophet, most of us will agree that he is a wise and 
observing man who says important things about many 
important matters. This, for example, in The New 
York Times Magazine, August 7: “South Africa and 
Algeria are two moral plague spots on our side of the 
Iron Curtain. Unless and until we clean them up, the 
label that we have the audacity to apply to ourselves 
will continue to be a mockery and a boomerang.” 
Toynbee insists that we have no right to that label— 
“the free world”—so long as such trouble spots con- 
tinue to be what they now are. “If,” he continues, “we 
are to earn this title that we have conferred upon our- 
selves, we must secure for the racial majorities in those 
trouble spots the human rights that we believe to be 
the inalienable birthright of all human beings.” Is the 
problem formidable? Of course, it is. But, says Toyn- 
bee: “The Western world has the power to solve that 
problem, if it has the will. And, if the West shirks its 
duty, it will do so to its peril. Today the wind of liberty 
is blowing not only through Africa but through all the 
world.” Though Toynbee does not say so, yet for us, 
the people of the United States, the place to begin is 
here at home. Surely we cannot go far in cleaning up 
the moral plague spots in South Africa or Algeria so 
long as we do nothing, or next to nothing, about clean- 
ing them up in South Carolina or Atlanta. Yes, we have 
the power to solve the problem here at home, but, 
unfortunately, not the will. Yet we must know that to 
shirk our duty in this vital matter is to do so at our peril. 
For today the wind of liberty is blowing here in the 
United States, as well as in Africa and elsewhere, and 
it will not be bottled up or stopped. Freedom-loving 
people will not be denied their inalienable birthright. 
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ONTEMPORARY THEOLOGIANS write and 

speak almost endlessly concerning man’s predica- 

ment in our industrial society, but have almost nothing 
to say about his potential. 

Paul Tillich, for example, defines “existentialism” 
as “in the largest sense, . . . the protest against the spirit 
of industrial society within the framework of industrial 
society.”* He sees man, who is supposed to be the master 
of his world, actually mastered by the world. Indeed, 
he sees man as having become a part of the reality he 
has created—‘‘an object among objects, a thing among 
things, a cog within a universal machine to which he 
must adapt himself in order not to be smashed by it.” 
And it is out of this predicament that man’s experiences 
of “emptiness and meaninglessness of dehumanization 
and estrangement” have come. It follows, of course, that 
society itself is in this same predicament and experiences 
this same meaningless existence. 

a 


What, then, is the solution of this problem? What 
hope is there, if any, for man and for society? Is Chris- 
tianity relevant to the situation? 

As for man, writes Tillich, “the church has the func- 
tion of answering the question implied in man’s very 
existence, the question of the meaning of this existence.” 
The Christian message is the message of salvation, of 
healing, and so “in every sense of the word is appropri- 
ate to our situation.” Hence the reason for the success 
of evangelistic movements in our day, even those of “a 
most primitive and unsound character.” Man’s anxiety 
and despair about his existence creates a desire for heal- 
ing—‘“‘any kind of healing that promises success.” And 
this attitude should be a warning to the church that just 
any kind of preaching will not reach the people of our 
time. Primarily, these people are not interested in Chris- 
tianity as a set of doctrinal or ritualistic or moral laws. 
What they want is “the appearance of a new healing 
reality.” 

Now, one can easily agree with Tillich up to this 
point. Man does find himself in a predicament in our 
modern industrial society. He does need healing. He 
does need salvation. He does need something to give 
meaning and content to what otherwise is indeed a 
meaningless, empty existence. And man finds what he 
needs in response to the Christian message. He finds 
healing and wholeness and hope. 

* 

But what about society as a whole? What hope is 
there for it? At this point—at least in the essay under 
consideration—Tillich presents what appears to be a 
strange contradiction. The hope he offers man, he re- 
fuses to offer society. He writes: “Has the church the 
task and the power to attack and to transform the spirit 
of industrial society? It certainly cannot try to replace 
the present social reality by another one, in terms of a 
progress to the realized kingdom of God.” . 

it cannot? Why not? Granted that the church may 
not be always successful in its attempt, does temporary 





? Paul + ran Theology of Culture [New York: Oxford University Press, 
p. 46. 
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failure prevent it from trying—and trying again and 
again? And what is wrong with the concept of “‘a prog- 
ress’ toward the realized kingdom of God? Was Jesus 
deluded in teaching his disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven’? 
That kingdom may not come today, or tomorrow, or 
next year, or the next century, or at any specific point 
in our space-time existence, but progress toward it is 
always a realizable ideal. 

It is in this sense that the kingdom of God is always 
“at hand,” always “in your midst.” It is always close 
by, tugging at man’s sleeve in the hope of enlisting his 
complete allegiance, the commitment of his life to its 
basic principles. It is the same with society. God’s king- 
dom—God’s rule in human affairs—is always close by, 
judging society, trying to correct its faults—pleading 
with it to reorder its life in accordance with the Good 
News that came to the world through Christ. 

Now, if it is possible for man as-an individual to seek 
healing and find it, surely it is possible also for society 
to seek it and find it. And if the Christian church is to 
be true to the spirit of the prayer that Jesus gave to his 
disciples, it must try and try again, and keep on trying, 
to bring his gospel to bear upon every area of life. To 
the extent that the church fulfills this obligation, there 
will be “a progress” toward the realized kingdom of 
God. And if fulfilling that obligation is not the mission 
of the church, then it has no mission, and it may as well 
close its doors and quit. 


Yes, man’s predicament is all too obvious. Witness 
the aimlessness, the emptiness of his life; his devotion 
to material things; his addiction to drink and to dope; 
his crimes; his endless inhumanity to man. Anyone who 
is sane and literate—he does not have to be an existen- 
tialist philosopher or a neo-orthodox theologian—is 
aware of these things. But, unfortunately, he is not 
always aware of the reverse side of the coin—man’s 
potential: the purposiveness, the fullness of his life; his 
devotion to worthy moral and spiritual values; his al- 
legiance to high ideals of personal purity; his countless 
deeds of mercy and of love; his undying commitment 
to the welfare of his fellow men. 

The coin has two sides, not just one. On one side is 
man’s predicament; on the other, his potential. Life 
is made that way, and we do not see the whole truth if 
we see only half of it. It is the glory of the Christian 
gospel that man’s predicament can give way to his po- 
tential. 

When Jesus first saw Peter, he said to him: “Thou 
art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is by interpretation, A stone.” “Thou art. . .” 
That was Peter’s predicament. “Thou shalt be .. . 
That was his potential. At that moment, Peter the fisher- 
man, full of impulsiveness, was everything else except a 
rock. Not until months later, after his life had been 
transformed through his experiences with Jesus, did he 
actually become Peter the Rock. 

From predicament to potential, from weakness to 
strength, from darkness to light, from death to life— 
that is what Christ offers both to man and to society. 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Twenty-four in a Series 
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N MY FIRST PARISH three ideas developed which 
I feel have been formative for my whole ministry. 
The first of these has been the centrality of Jesus Christ 
in matters of faith. Fresh out of seminary, I found my 
rural parish besieged by vendors of controversy, urging 
the little church to leave its state convention and affiliate 
with one of the extreme fundamentalist splinter groups. 
The material which came to my desk attested to the 
doctrinal purity of the group and attacked the “hereti- 
cal” leanings of our convention. 

At this point I felt I must answer for myself the ques- 
tion: What is the central element of my own faith, to 
which all else must be subservient? The only answer 
that would satsify was that Jesus Christ must be central. 
I examined the doctrinal statements being circulated 
by the dissident group, asking only: What importance 
do these people attach to the belief in Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior? To my surprise, I looked at one item 
after another without finding reference to Jesus Christ! 
A statement about their particular method of biblical 
interpretation came first and showed that this was most 
important for them. Other statements followed about a 
personal Satan, their “pattern of salvation,” and denial 
of evolution; but not until I reached item eleven did 
I find: “We believe that faith in the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the only condition of salvation.” 

Here I found myself on familiar ground and realized 
that the main point of difference was one of emphasis. 
We agreed on this cornerstone, but it was number one 
in my book, and number eleven in theirs! This incident 
crystallized my rejection of doctrinal uniformity as a 
basis for fellowship; and deepened my desire for fellow- 
ship with all who put the personal relationship with 
Jesus Christ in the center of their faith. 

A few years later, while serving as associate at Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church in Rochester, N. Y., I was 
deeply impressed by the verse inscribed on the inside of 
the pulpit: “Sir, We would see Jesus.” Lettered in gold, 
years before at the request of Albert W. Beaven, this 
verse was now worn and faded, but its mandate to the 
preachers who spoke from that great pulpit is unde- 
niable and unsurpassable. I have placed those same 
words on the pulpit of my present church, in order to 
keep me true in my own preaching to the centrality of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The second idea to mold my total ministry has been 
the importance of the laity. That first parish was the 
Federated Church at McLean, N. Y., a federation of 
four weak churches which had been brought about 
through the dedicated determination of the laymen of 
the community. Ministerial leadership had sparked the 
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idea, but it was the insistent effort of Christian neigh- 
bors from the four congregations which finally brought 
to that divided community its first full-time church pro- 
gram. 

What I learned from them has guided me since in 
emphasizing the training of lay leadership. It is not to 
a minister’s credit to do all the myriad tasks that are 
necessary in a well-run church. Often we discover a 
neglected area and must step in to get a job organized 
and done. But immediately it becomes our duty to chal- 
lenge some layman with that task. 

I would not imply from this that the layman should 
be groomed for chore-boy roles! Far from it! Many of 
the men and women in our churches have spiritual 
talents and leadership of the highest order, and to chal- 
lenge them with anything less than their best would be 
tragic. My point is that we must go on to involve each 
lay member in some form of service through which he 
feels a genuine participation in the church’s ministry. 

The third idea that has come to play a dominant role 
in my own ministry is the concept of a worldwide parish. 
Do you remember the “World Parish Days” of some 
sixteen years ago? In missionary promotion they suc- 
ceeded in giving to the individual church a genuine 
sense of participating in the church universal. Missions 
became a local matter, as personal as the sharing within 
our own parish from the deacons’ fund. The work on 
fields far away took on the same urgency as the work in 
the home town, because it was all within our parish. 

When churches get all bound up in the distinctions 
between “we” and “they,” and think of the mission sta- 
tions as “they,” then an unwholesome, condescending 
attitude develops. But when the church sees all Chris- 
tians in the “we” group, then there is a sacrificial shar- 
ing by those at home, and no sense of condescension to- 
ward those in the younger churches springing up on the 
mission fields. The missionary is thought of as a staff 
member working for the moment in another corner of 
the parish, and his work is just as much the concern and 
responsibility of the whole congregation as is the work 
of the minister whom they hear each Sunday. 

An inescapable result of this broader vision of the 
world parish of a church is the deeper dedication and 
stronger stewardship which develops in such a congre- 
gation. The spiritual life of a church is rejuvenated 
when it is lifted above self-concern to an urgent world 
mission. I never feel that the limits of our parish are so 
many blocks from Main Street, but rather that our 
church’s love and devotion, its offerings and its prayers, 
must extend as did the love of Christ to every corner 
or our world parish. 


MISSIONS 
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Triumph in Hong Kong 


How one of the major refugee centers of the world has handled its problem, what 
measure of success has been achieved, and a suggestion of what remains to be done 


By ELBERT E. GATES, JR. 
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ROBABLY no land area in the world is better 

known than the thirty-six square miles that com- 
prise the British crown colony of Hong Kong, a small 
peninsula and a few islands immediately adjacent to 
Red China. Travelers know it as a place of rare beauty, 
with its great natural harbor ringed by mountains rising 
abruptly out of the sea. They also know it as a “shop- 
pers’ paradise,” where every kind of product can be 
purchased at an amazingly low price. However, the 
world at large will long think of Hong Kong as the scene 
of one of the great struggles in human history, a struggle 
which yet goes on—the struggle of a people about to be 
enslaved, but trying courageously to remain free. 

The story goes back to 1948, when the mainland of 
China was taken over by the forces of communism. 
Thousands were confronted with the necessity of escape 
or facing imprisonment or perhaps death. Some fled to 
Formosa, the Philippines, and the Malay Peninsula, 
but most had only one avenue of escape—Hong Kong. 

What this influx of refugees has meant for Hong 
Kong defies description. In 1945, the population was 
600,000. In 1960, it is estimated at 3,100,000, and still 
growing at the rate of approximately 130,000 a year. 
Refugees trying to escape the hated communes continue 
to cross the border at a rate of 5,000 a month, and the 
increase by birth is approximately 6,000 a month. What 
compounds the problem is that there is no foreseeable 
stabilization of the situation. People continue to come 
and come and come. 

At first, the problem seemed hopeless. Hundreds of 
thousands had no place to live. They built crude shacks 
on the hillsides. They lived in sampans on the harbor. 
They settled in hallways, on rooftops, on the sidewalks, 
in the streets, wherever the could. Food was scarce. A 
bowl of rice seemed like a banquet. Thousands went to 
sleep at night, many of them small children, having had 
little or nothing to eat that day. With such serious mal- 
nutrition and overcrowding, tuberculosis became a 
haunting threat, and hundreds died. Beyond all this 
were the thousands of children and young people denied 
any chance of an education, heads of families without 
any visible way to support their families, plus the har- 
rowing uncertainty that Hong Kong any day, instead 
of being a haven of refuge, could become a huge trap. 
When would Red China make its move? 

It was in the midst of this chaos and hoplessness that 
tragedy struck on Christmas Night, 1953, when a fire in 
the Shek Kip Mei squatter area left 50,000 people 
homeless in a single night. But it was tragedy which had 
the effect of a catalyst; for it was then and there that 
the Government and the welfare agencies decided that 
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that situation could no longer be left untended, but that 
the resources of the colony, plus help from all over the 
world, must be brought to bear in a desperate effort to 
help the refugees regain a status in life befitting a human 
being. What has transpired since that time is of heroic 
proportions. It is one of the great “mercy” stories of all 
time! 

Taking the lead has been a magnificent Government. 
Under the direction of the governor, Sir Alexander 
Grantham, and now Sir Robert Black, both brilliant 
leaders, the Government has boldy tackled impossible 
problems. To its great credit, it has been willing to re- 
ceive the refugees when many Governments, in similar 
circumstance, would have turned them back. 

The first great frontal attack came at the point of 
housing. With more than a million people living as 
squatters, plans were drawn for creating huge resettle- 
ment estates. These took the form of multistory build- 
ings, seven stories high, in which 2,800 adults (a child 
under twelve is half an adult) could live in small cubi- 
cles which were fireproof, weatherproof, with some 
sanitary facilities (only two toilets on each floor for 400 
people!). Even though the cubicles averaged only ten 
by twelve feet for five adults—a space in which they 
had to cook, eat, live, and sleep—the refugees have 
gratefully accepted this housing. By the end of 1959, 
the Government had been able to erect 102 of these 
huge buildings, providing living accommodations for 
285,000 refugees. Within the immediate future, one 
hundred of these blocks will be built. 

Another bold move has been the creation of satellite 
communities just outside the city of Kowloon. Here, al- 
most overnight, by digging away mountains and dump- 
ing them into the sea, communities have been estab- 
lished, complete in every detail. When this satellite 
program has been completed, provision will have been 
made for an additional 1,500,000 people. 

The Government also has attempted bravely to pro- 
vide educational facilities for children and youth. In 
1954, a seven-year plan was begun, designed to make it 
possible by 1961 for every child in Hong Kong to be 
able to attend school. Eagerly the Government began 
building schools and providing generous subsidies to all 
agencies competent to maintain a school program, such 
as mission agencies, with the result that at the end of 
1959 there were 1,488 schools, accommodating 484,986 
students. This number is to be compared with the 4,000 
students who were in school in 1945. 

A similar record of achievement is noted concerning 
health. Against a background of overcrowding, a limited 
water supply (only three hours a day), and a lack of 
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Nothing else to do, nowhere else to go, refugees line 
up for rice and flour at a food-distribution center 


adequate housing and modern sanitation, the general 
level of health is remarkably well maintained. There 
have been no major epidemics during this period, thanks 
to a massive prevention program. Whereas hospital beds 
are in short supply, often two or three patients occu- 
pying one bed, amazing progress is being made. There 
are now thirty-one hospitals, twelve of them Govern- 
ment owned, and nineteen owned by voluntary agencies. 
Within the immediate future, two large hospitals are to 
be opened—the Kwong Wah Hospital, with 1,238 beds, 
and the Queen Elizabeth Hospital, with 1,320 beds. 
Soon all serious cases of illness can be hospitalized and 
placed under adequate medical care. 


Fine as all this has been, the Government is the first 
to acknowledge that such a record could not have been 
made without the help of the voluntary agencies, par- 
ticularly those under the auspices of the church. This 
support has been rendered chiefly through food distri- 
bution, programs of rehabilitation, and assisting the 
Government in providing educational and medical fa- 
cilities. 

One of the most serious problems has been the short- 
age of food. Hong Kong itself has little land which can 
be cultivated. Most foodstuffs have to be imported, 
much of it from the mainland of China. Thus, under 
the superivision of the voluntary agencies, began one 
of the biggest food lifts the world has ever scen. Largely 
through the generosity. of the United States Govern- 
ment, tons of foodstuffs have been brought to Hong 
Kong and given out to the refugees—powdered milk, 
flour, corn meal, rice, and sometimes shipments of meat, 
corn oil, and beans. Feeding programs, milk stations, 
distribution points were set up where refugees could 
have direct access to food without cost. As a result, 
today nobody needs to be hungry in Hong Kong, at 
least at the point of starvation. The amount of food is 
still inadequate by American standards, but everyone 
can get at least something to eat. This is a tremendous 
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Church World Service warehouse will distribute entire 


stock within a month—9,000,000 pounds of food a year 





tribute to church and humanitarian groups the world 
over who have been determined that the hungry shall 
be fed. 

Second only to the food program has been that of 
clothing. Largely through the generosity of church 
people in the United States, tons of clothing and blan- 
kets have been distributed to the refugees, protecting 
them against the ravages of winter, which, although 
not of long duration, can be uncomfortably cold. 

The voluntary agencies also have been concerned 
about the refugee as an individual. Casework centers 
have been established, where people can go to tell their 
problems, knowing that the hearing will be sympathetic, 
and that every effort will be made to find a solution. 
This service is one of the major contributions of the 
missionaries, who day by day have sought to help people 
face their frustrations and their problems. 

The agencies have also taken the lead in assisting the 
refugee in finding employment. One of his earliest needs 
is economic independence. He must not remain forever 
in a food line. He wants to be able to support himself 
and his family. Not until then does he regain a sense of 
dignity. In such an area of overpopulation, job oppor- 
tunities are few and far between. Wage scales, as a 
result, are shockingly low. Fully aware of this need, 
the agencies have sought both to train the refugee for 
gainful employment, and also to create job opportuni- 
ties. Thus there can now be found in Hong Kong such 
projects as the vocational training program sponsored 
by the Church of Christ in China, the Presbyterian in- 
dustrial project, and the Church World Service knitting 
project. This approach is regarded as the great new 
phase in the continuing ministry to the refugee, and it 
is expected that thrilling achievements will be recorded 
as people are given new opportunities. 


Great as have been the contributions of Govern- 
ment and church groups, perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion has come from the refugee himself. He is a person 
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Still living on sidewalks are 15,000 people. This wom- 
an’s kitchen is on the curb. Bedroom just behind her 





of indomitable spirit. His refusal, in spite of suffering 
and hardship, to return to his homeland is an insight 
into his character. The Chinese are marvelous people. 
They can do much with little. Give them a few apples 
to sell, and soon they have a business. Give them a few 
sticks of wood, and soon they have made a beautiful 
table. Give them any kind of chance to succeed, and 
they will succeed. The ability and the willingness of the 
Chinese refugee to work at his problem and to fend for 
himself have made possible this unbelievable story of 
progress. 


Bur the triumph is not complete. The deeper prob- 
lems remain, and they must be dealt with forthrightly, 
or one dares not predict what the future holds. 

A most pressing problem is emigration. Why should 
more than a million people whose only desire is to be 
free and to live normal, happy lives be “holed up” on a 
small peninsula jutting into the China Sea, when they 
ought to be able to go to an area which is politically 
safer, and where there is some chance to live decently? 
Every nation has sound reasons why the doors are all 
but shut to the Chinese, but whether these reasons can 
ever be justified in terms of human rights may be an- 
other matter. 

Another problem is the Chinese homeland. Presently, 
China is under the domination of a government which 
from every point of view is unacceptable. This fact must 
never be minimized. But equally important is the fact 
that the Chinese people, historically, have been our 
friends. Now all communication has been cut off with 
these people, and they have been abandoned to an 
ideology and a government which diabolically have 
been conditioning them to hate all who differ with them. 

Whatever may be one’s estimate of the existing Chi- 
nese Government, somehow the lines of communication 
must be re-established with the people. As Sir Robert 
Black said recently to an American churchman, “It is 
foolhardy to act as though 690 million people were not 
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This resettlement estate provides housing for 22,400 
adults—10 x 12-ft. space for five; 102 of these blocks 


there, especially when they are as brilliant and compe- 
tent as the Chinese.” How to accomplish this communi- 
cation without compromising moral integrity is, of 
course, the problem. It requires a deep searching of soul 
on the part of the whole world. 


Finatty, there is the problem of adequate spiritual 
nurture for a suffering people. The religion of the Chi- 
nese is Buddhist, Confucianist, or Animist. In Hong 
Kong, it is often a mixture of all three. Whatever the 
religious forms, they are inadequate, and often place 
the people under a tyranny of fear and superstition. 
Christians are under heavy obligation to do all within 
their power to release the people from this bondage. 

The Christian church is hard at work in the com- 
munity, and in many areas is making great contribution 
to the needs of the people. The mission enterprise is a 
story of achievement and growth which is a credit to all 
who have had a part in it. One gets the feeling, how- 
ever, that the time has come when the religious forces 
should make bold, sweeping, imaginative moves here- 
tofore unknown if Hong Kong really is to be reached 
for Christ. Would that the multiple programs of the 
various missions could be merged into a total program 
of advance! Only a program sufficient in size and scope 
will ever achieve the goal. 

In a sense, Hong Kong is a proving ground and has 
become a dramatic illustration of what can be done 
when the conscience of the world is aroused, and the 
peoples of the earth go to the rescue of those who have 
been made innocent victims of injustice, aggression, and 
want. It is a story of heartbreak, of suffering, of struggle, 
but even more it is a story of courage, of dogged de- 
termination, and now of triumph, valuable only if the 
refugee is ultimately restored to the rights which belong 
to every human being. The next chapter will not be 
written in Hong Kong, but wherever it is written, may 
it, too, be one of glorious triumph, or these refugees will 
have suffered in vain. 
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HE Christian Higher Education Challenge is really 

just beginning! “What do you mean, ‘just begin- 
ning’?” you reply. “Didn’t you announce a victory for 
CHEC of $8,214,367 at the Rochester convention?” 

Yes, we did, we announced what at that stage of any 
successful campaign you can announce: pledges and 
commitments from churches and individuals to be paid 
over a three-year period from the date of subscription. 

Right now, however, in October, 1960, we are enter- 
ing the most exciting and challenging phase of CHEC. 
From now on we have one theme song: Three C’s for 
CHEC. 

The first C: Completion of CHEC Campaigns. At 
the time of the Rochester convention, 452 churches had 
officially committed themselves to raise their CHEC 
money or to complete campaigns already begun. During 
October, November, and December, many of these 
churches are campaigning for CHEC. When their suc- 
cess is reported we shall have the final figure on the total 
pledges. If your church is one of those now ready to 
campaign, put everything you have into making this 
drive a success. Your victory means victory for CHEC. 

The second C: Collection of CHEC Dollars. It is 
one thing to pledge to CHEC over three years. It is 
another to pay your pledge. American Baptists have a 
splendid record in payment of pledges. For example, 
in the World Mission Crusade, 95 per cent of the total 
amount pledged was actually collected in cash. Yet this 
phenomenal percentage was achieved only as church 
treasurers and ministers were reminded of their church’s 
commitment, and individual donors were encouraged to 
keep up regular pledge payments. 

For CHEC, this will be a four-year stretch, since 
church campaigns have been held across an eighteen- 
month period. Indeed, a number of churches cam- 
paigned in the fall of 1958; 115 churches campaigned 
in the spring of 1959; 1,200 churches received CHEC 
pledges in the fall of 1959; 1,400 churches campaigned 
in the spring of 1960; and now 452 churches have just 
completed, or will complete, their CHEC effort during 
the last six months of 1960. And there are a dozen 
churches committed to campaign even in the spring of 
1961! 

Furthermore, many of the CHEC pledges and shares 
























Ronald V. Wells presents the 
national field counselors. at 
the Rochester convention dur- 
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or multiple shares are to be paid over thirty-six months 
—a long time to be faithful. Yet faithfulness is impera- 
tive if we are to realize our goals as Baptists in Christian 
higher education. 

The third C: Conversion of CHEC Dollars into 
Action. As this is being read, we are on the verge of 
putting CHEC dollars to work. What happens when 
CHEC pledges are turned into dollars, and CHEC dol- 
lars are converted into program, personnel, and build- 
ings? 

‘CHEC dollars go to college! CHEC funds mean addi- 
tional scholarship aid for Baptist students next year at 
Denison, Eastern, Kalamazoo, Linfield, Mounds Mid- 
way, Ottawa, and Redlands. e 

The universal and ever-pressing problem of increasing 
faculty salaries will get a lift from CHEC at Alderson- 
Broaddus, Benedict, Eastern, Franklin, Hillsdale, 
Keuka, Linfield, Redlands, Sioux Falls, and Virginia 
Union. 

Professor L. E. Schmidt, of the history department 
of Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, was fond of re- 
minding his engineering and science students that “the 
library is the laboratory of the social sciences.” Libraries, 
like laboratories, must have the best equipment, the best 
reference works, the latest scholarly treatises. CHEC 
dollars will be used at Alderson-Broaddus, Benedict, 
and Mounds Midway for new books and improved 
library facilities. 

The allocation for Bishop College goes into the excit- 
ing move of the entire college from Marshall, ‘Tex., to a 
new hundred-acre campus in south Dallas. The new 
campus will be open in the fall of 1961. A million-dollar 
campaign is nearing completion in Dallas. The land was 
given. And from the outset our proposed CHEC alloca- 
tion has served to give confidence to the project. 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colo., has now 
raised over $400,000 for its new chapel. The initial 
thrust and plans for this grew out of CHEC and the 
allocation, which is a challenge gift to encourage such 
a program. Similar challenge gifts for buildings are spec- 
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ified for the library at Eastern College, chapels at Frank- 
lin, Wayland, and Virginia Union. 

A multipurpose building is scheduled next in Keuka’s 
development program, to include a chapel, a Christian 
education unit, and a family-life center. Kalamazoo is 
looking toward a fine-arts center, and student unions are 
scheduled for Linfield, Ottawa, and Alderson-Broaddus. 

The new Baptist center is the Morehouse contribution 
to the new interdenominational theological seminary in 
Atlanta, Ga. It will receive a challenge gift through 
CHEC. 

Now, we are not saying that through CHEC we can 
give the colleges all the money they need to build these 
buildings. CHEC includes a challenge gift for each 
building, which is about 10 per cent of its estimated 
cost. The remainder will have to be raised by the college. 

Are you looking for a place to leave from $250,000 
to $500,000 as a memorial? Any one of these buildings 
provides a marvelous opportunity for just such memorial 
giving. 

CHEC dollars will also enable professors to take 
sabbatical leave in order to finish work on their Ph.D. 
degrees. Alderson-Broaddus, Hillsdale, Kalamazoo, 
Redlands, and Sioux Falls have already made plans for 
such faculty graduate studies, beginning next year. 

CHEC dollars carry on a campus ministry. CHEC 
makes it possible this fall for New Jersey to employ a 
new director for their department of Christian higher 
education. Arthur Maye will be stationed at Rutgers 
University, responsible for the campus ministry there 
and throughout the state. Here, too, the state has made 
initial provision in anticipation of CHEC funds. 

Temporary assignment has been made at East Lans- 
ing, Mich., where James Diddier begins work this fall. 
When the student foundation is established, this will 
become a permanent work, and CHEC dollars will 
make it possible. 

For three years we have been attempting to under- 
write the salary of a full-time director of student work 
in Northern California. CHEC will give just that added 
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support, and so the Northern California student foun- 
dation has gone ahead to call G. Thomas Fattaruso 
from Iowa City to take up this work this fall. 

The very thought of CHEC dollars has already stimu- 
lated foundations to plan ahead. At Bloomington, IIl., 
the student center had to be remodeled. New strategic- 
ally located property has been purchased at Lawrence, 
Kans.; at Tempe, Ariz.; and at Ames, Iowa. CHEC 
cash will help repay loans in these instances, where 
important moves like these had to be made before 
CHEC dollars were available. 

There have been no new sources of money in the past 
three years to increase salaries of our campus workers 
at all our present centers. CHEC dollars will give a 
much-deserved increase in 1961. 

CHEC dollars will strengthen theological education. 
As with the colleges, so with our nine seminaries and 
the two training schools. CHEC money will make it 
possible to add new faculty members in each of our 
seminaries. Library facilities and books will be pur- 
chased at Central, Berkeley, and California. 

CHEC money will flow into the total campus devel- 
opment programs at Andover Newton, Berkeley, Col- 
gate Rochester, Crozer, and Northern. 

Scholarship aid and field-work subsidies, important 
features of theological education, will be augmented in 
1961 from the use of CHEC funds at Andover Newton, 
Berkeley, Central, the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, Colgate Rochester, Eastern, and Crozer. 

Faculty salaries will be increased in a number of the 
institutions. And here, too, the program of faculty 
graduate studies will be important in the 1961 thinking 
and planning for most schools. 

CHEC dollars make possible new national scholar- 
ships. As a result of CHEC, at least ten additional schol- 
arships will be awarded in 1961 through the American 
Baptist Student Aid Fund. 

There are three things you can do to provide three 
C’s for CHEC. Continue to pray for the completion of 
CHEC campaigns. See that your own pledge to CHEC 
is paid in full, and make sure your church fulfills its 
CHEC commitment. Keep informed as to what CHEC 
is doing to strengthen our colleges, seminaries, student 
centers, and our national scholarship program. 


Prior to Rochester convention 
counselors tally CHEC results 
and carefully plan their next 
steps to make victory certain 






























Educating 
the 
New Negro 


‘Our response to the challenge 
which the new Negro in the South 
has thrown down must equal and 
surpass our response to the 
critical years of the 1860's’ 


By J. C. HERRIN 
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N ANY CONSIDERATION of Negro education, 
one must face honestly the tragic consequences of 
our segregated society in America, particularly in the 
Southern region. In one of its cases in the United States 
Supreme Court, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People said: “. . . the plain pur- 
pose and effect of segregated education is to perpetuate 
an inferior status for Negroes, which is America’s sorry 
heritage from slavery.” 

It is instructive to review this deliberate policy in 
three phases. First, during the era of slavery, the slave 
owner was not merely apathetic or unconcerned about 
educating the slave—he was forbidden by law, under 
severe penalty, even to allow the children of slaves to 
be taught to read and write. Ignorance and supersti- 
tion were the most effective means of perpetuating the 
system. 

In the second phase, during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion, no provision was made for the education of Negro 
children except by philanthropic and church groups, 
mainly from outside the South. During this “missionary 
era,’ our American Baptist Home Mission Societies 
founded some twenty-eight schools and colleges in the 
South. 

The third phase begins with the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1896, commonly referred to as the “separate 
but equal” doctrine. Just prior to this historic decision, 
the attitude had been that Negroes needed no more 
than the bare essentials of grade-school education to 
assume their proper place in the social order. The 1896 
court decision did very little to change this prevailing 
attitude. After all, it was hardly logical to teach the 
equalitarian lessons of American history and the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship to a people who were 
presumed to be permanently relegated to the lower 
orders. It is not surprising, therefore, to note that as late 
as 1920, 85 per cent of all Negro pupils in the South 
were enrolled in the first four grades, and that in 1916 
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there were only 67 Negro high schools (public), with 
fewer than 20,000 students. 

Between 1950 and 1960, there have been many hope- 
ful signs of progress, stimulated and encouraged, of 
course, by the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954. 
According to Southern School News (1959), more than 
450,000 Negro and 2,250,000 white pupils in nine 
Southern states are now in “integrated schools.” More 
than 2,000 Negro students attend integrated colleges in 
formerly white institutions. The report shows that 225 
colleges and universities in the South have opened doors 
to Negroes, and this number is growing. 

There are pockets in the South where no integration 
has taken place, but even here the trend is toward equal- 
ization of facilities, as local school districts allocate more 
funds for Negroes in lieu of beginning desegregation. It 
was inevitable, however, that this bridging of the gap 
would heighten and point up, as it never had been be- 
fore, the true dimensions of the erosion and frustration 
that resulted from discrimination and inequality of 
opportunity. As one educator discovered in his study: 
“Tn every instance . . . where integration has been ac- 
complished, Negro children as a group have shown 
serious deficiencies in achievement at every grade level.” 


Sucu REVELATIONS of this nature underline the 
prophetic urgency with which the Supreme Court 
moved in rendering its historic decision. The justices 
had rightly seeh that: “To separate them [Negro chil- 
dren] from others of similar age and qualifications solely 
because of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as 
to their status in the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone.” 
What the justices could not foresee was that their unani- 
mous decision in itself would go far toward invalidating 
the conclusion “unlikely ever to be undone.” 

In Louisville and in Washington, it has been demon- 
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strated that within three to five years integration and 
equalization of opportunity can raise the level of 
achievement of both races. Negro parents throughout 
the South, taking new heart and hope, have begun en- 
couraging their children, and in helping the children 
have themselves developed new interests in cultural and 
educational activities. Negro teachers, even in segre- 
gated schools, teach with a new seriousness, stimulated 
and challenged by a new sense of hope for the future. 


On E cannot overemphasize the new spirit of advance 
that has gripped the hearts of Southern people, Negro 
and white alike, in recent months, and the change in the 
whole outlook of Negro college youth defies description. 
One Negro minister was telling his congregation about 
a class of first-graders who were just beginning to ex- 
plore their world. The teacher asked: “What is new in 
the world that was not here fifteen years ago?” One 
child waved her hand and replied: “Me!” 

He was underlining the fact of a new Negro. Ob- 
viously he is not really new, but just as obviously he is 
demonstrating and revealing attitudes and characteris- 
tics that, if not new, are so revolutionary and unex- 
pected as to be labeled so. 

By sit-in demonstrations the Negro student has been 
standing up for freedom and dignity, to show the world 
that he is no longer content with second-class citizen- 
ship and opportunities. Even more important and cru- 
cial, he is no longer afraid. These students have picked 
up the gauntlet thrown down by the white extremists 
in the South, who have preached and practiced eco- 
nomic boycott, threatened terror, and lighted the fuse 
of an occasional stick of dynamite. 

What they are asking, and seriously expect to obtain, 
is the right of total social mobility—to live and work 
and attend school and travel about in comfort—in ac- 
cord with their means and ability and without reference 
to their race. In other words, they are seeking total 
acceptance by American communities without discrimi- 
nation and without prejudice. 

Many Southern whites still cling to the notion that 
the mass of Negroes are happy with segregation, and 
that if given more and better facilities in their own 
schools will be less likely to seek admission to desegre- 
gated ones. The sit-ins make this assumption highly 
doubtful. If the students in their protests have done 
nothing more than to disabuse the mind of the South- 
erner of false notions about what the Negro wants, they 
have served their cause better than they know. But they 
have done much more than this. 

Student sit-ins have solidified the entire Negro citi- 
zenry, heretofore bound together by little more than a 
shared misery. Furthermore, they have challenged their 
leadership in ways that can only result in more creative 
and fruitful organization and initiative in achieving 
greater economic opportunities and equal rights for all 
their people. One cannot emphasize too strongly the 
strategic role which the Negro himself must play in the 
achievement of his aims and aspirations. 

But we cannot overlook the fact of the serious handi- 
caps of the “effects and plain purpose” of segregation 
for nearly a hundred years, and of our major share of 
responsibility for helping to surmount them. Our Negro 
colleges, to which the students are looking for new and 
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better educational opportunities, are just not equipped 
to fulfill their hopes and expectations. With all the new 
interest and generosity in supporting our colleges and 
universities, I know of no Negro college that has shared 
equally with the white schools in the distribution of new 
resources. The only thing that both white and Negro 
colleges have shared on an equal basis is the increasing 
costs of education. 

For the time being, and in the foreseeable future, 
the colleges cannot call on the students for more help. 
The lag in economic opportunities goes hand in hand 
with financial plight of the colleges and universities. 
With median income per white family at $3,445, and 
per Negro family at $1,689, it is more than twice as 
difficult for Negro youngsters to get to college. But move 
South, where our Negro colleges are, and difficulties 
increase. With the cost of a year in college varying from 
$1,600 to $2,600, it is not surprising that fewer than 10 
per cent of our Negro high-school graduates aspire to 
college and higher education. 

Our response to the challenge which the new Negro 
in the South has thrown down must equal and surpass 
our response to the critical years of the 1860's. The story 
of American Baptist mission schools in that era is written 
largely in generous giving and sacrificial service on the 
part of our people. What a great day it would be if our 
past year’s Mission to the Academic Community could 
be continued and largely concentrated on meeting the 
challenge that comes from our Negro colleges and their 
students! 

It is heartening to see the National Baptist Conven- 
tion projecting a program of development for these 
schools, with a goal of $10,000,000. With vision, sacri- 
fice, and planning, the churches of that great conven- 
tion are entirely capable of achieving this goal. The 
question that confronts us all is how we can co-operate 
with such a project as theirs in a venture in which we 
all have high stakes. 


N EGROES seem to be immune to discouragement. 
They are not lacking in heroic stature, and the history 
of our nation will surely honor the pioneers among our 
Negro children and parents who have moved out and 
up to be the first to enroll in all-white schools and to 
eat in segregated restaurants. But, as capable as they 
are of heroism and as undiscouraged as they seem to be, 
we are still called upon to join with them in opening 
new doors of economic opportunity and in providing 
more adequate facilities for first-rate education and 
equality of opportunity. 

The student sit-in protests at one of our colleges 
evoked a threat from upset town officials that the col- 
lege would probably lose a third or more of the one mil- 
lion dollars recently pledged to move and build a new 
campus. The president replied: “We try to teach and 
instill in students love for truth, respect for our Consti- 
tution, and the virtues of honor, dignity, and freedom. 
Would it not be worth a million dollars for them to take 
our teaching seriously?” 

What is it worth to American Baptists to have this 
kind of testimony borne to the efforts of our early mis- 
sionaries? More important, can we meet the challenge 
of our day as well as did our forefathers in their day? At 
least, are we willing to try? 
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HE ANNUAL OBSERVANCE of Reformation 

Day commemorates a great occasion and honors a 
great person. Yet neither of these things in itself would 
be sufficient to achieve an adequate observance. While 
we are aware that the Protestant Reformation consti- 
tuted one of the most significant periods in history, and 
that Martin Luther was one of the most inspiring lead- 
ers the Christian church has ever produced, neverthe- 
less any Reformation Day observance must recognize 
the necessity of reaffirming a faith and of relating that 
faith to the spiritual needs of our generation. 

Although the outward circumstances of life have 
changed to some extent since the sixteenth century, the 
spiritual needs of men are still the same. The gospel 
we are commissioned to proclaim still has at its center 
One who is “the same yesterday, today, and forever.” 
Of primary importance, therefore, is the ability to dis- 
tinguish between the essential mission of the church 
and its human accumulations. As Martin Luther gave 
himself to greater study of the Word of God, and to the 
nature of the church as set forth in the New Testament, 
he was increasingly convinced that the church of his day 
had lost much of its power, while accumulating vast 
amounts of worldly goods and an almost unbelievable 
number of inexcusable traditions. 

While attending the Conference on Faith and Order 
in Lund, Sweden, in 1952, I was assigned to the section 
dealing with ways of worship. My group included Eng- 
land, in both its Anglo-Catholic and its Low Church 
traditions; the Lutheran Church in Europe and in 
America; the Reformed Church in Holland and in 
Switzerland; the Society of Friends; the major denomi- 
national bodies to be found within the United States; 
and two unofficial Roman Catholic observers. In our 
daily discussions we soon realized that there was no vital 
difference between our convictions regarding the nature 
of man and his need of salvation, nor the source from 
which that salvation proceeds. Our differences in the 
main were in the area of ceremony, ritual, practice, 
and tradition. 

These differences had grown up because human 
nature had begun to assert itself, and the New Testa- 
ment simplicities had been complicated by the results 
of man’s pride, love of power, and fascination for cere- 
mony. We would have made far more progress toward 
genuine Christian unity if we had discontinued our 
efforts to justify these human accumulations, and had 
made an honest effort to restudy the real pattern of the 
church and to recapture some of the power which the 
early Christians were constantly demonstrating. 

While exhibiting some rare treasures of his church 
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to a distinguished visitor, ecclesiastical authority paused 
and remarked, “No longer can the Christian church 
say, ‘Silver and gold have we none.’ ” To this the visitor 
replied, “Yes, that is true, but neither does the church 
have the power to say “Rise up and walk.’ ” A more re- 
cent discerning churchman has said: “Today we are 
many, but not much.” Even as Martin Luther made a 
desperate effort to draw a distinction between the true 
mission of the church and the crippling accumulations 
it had acquired, so must we give ourselves to the same 
endeavor as wé labor within the church of the twentieth 
century. This effort is particularly urgent today, since 
there is among us a concerted effort to improve the 
physical appearances of our church buildings, and to 
make more beautiful and majestic our orders of wor- 
ship. 

While I am in thorough accord with both of these 
emphases, we must recognize the temptations which 
inevitably present themselves. In some churches infor- 
mality has actually become ritual, and disorderliness is 
defended as an indication of the Spirit’s presence. In 
our efforts to provide dignity and beauty, we may go 
to the other extreme and create an esthetic experience 
which overshadows the main purpose for which men 
enter the house of God. The service of worship must 
always be a mighty experience in which men are 
brought face to face with the living God. 


Moreover. the recurrence of Reformation Sun- 
day should remind us of the necessity of continuing a 
critical examination of things as they are. Martin Luther 
and his sympathizers might well have become so ab- 
sorbed in performing the traditional duties of sixteenth- 
century churchmen as to ignore the need for change in 
existing practices. Possessing, however, a discerning 
mind, and being disinclined to accept anything merely 
because it constituted the practice of many generations, 
Luther probed into the practices of his day in an un- 
relenting spirt, discovering repeatedly things that had 
no justification in Scripture and that disturbed his own 
conscience continually. In this he was following faith- 
fully the example of his Lord, who refused to accept 
the religious status of his own times as being the norm 
of all true religion. 

John Wesley was not content to accept the routine 
program of the church of his day and to fit comfortably 
into the mold which others had prepared for him. 
Rather did he engage in a critical analysis of the church 
and its ministry. As a result, he lighted within the 
church he loved spiritual fires which are burning 
brightly until this day. 

As we look around us in our own churches, we are 
tempted to ask, “Is this really what Christ intended?” 
We have been born into a certain situation, we have 
inherited traditions; we have assumed certain obliga- 
tions which at times are so great that we hardly have 
an opportunity to examine the situation around us; and 
if we are not careful and forever on the alert, we shall 
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find ourselves being absorbed by our surroundings and 
so involved in the framework which others have con- 
structed as to be incapable of offering any constructive 
criticism or suggesting or championing any helpful long- 
range revisions. 

Thus in our day the Reformation spirit involves the 
courage to insist on changes that a critical examination 
reveals. The Reformation never would have been a 
blessing to the Christian world if Luther merely had 
discovered areas where changes were needed, but had 
said nothing about them. 

No man likes to make himself conspicuous, nor do 
many of us relish the thought of constituting a minority. 
Nevertheless, the disciple of Christ is required not only 
to exemplify the Master’s sympathy and kindness, but 
to demonstrate anew his courage. We can never be 
worthy of the name we bear if we remain silent and 
satisfied with the condition of existing things, while in 
our hearts there is a burning conviction that vital 
changes are necessary. 

Today we speak boldly concerning the social aspects 
of the Christian gospel. Yet many of us forget that in 
this area pioneering spirits like Walter Rauschenbusch 
and Washington Gladden brought down on their heads 
violent denunciation, because they dared suggest that 
the gospel had something to do with the wages paid to 
a workman, and with the living conditions under which 
human beings are required to exist. These men might 
have gone to their graves amidst the general acclaim of 
admiring contemporaries had they only been willing to 
conform to the pattern of previous generations. But, like 
Luther, they possessed the courage to speak when speak- 
ing was required, and were brave enough to challenge 
Christian practices wherever such deviations from the 
mind of Christ were prevalent. 


Many OF US today recognize certain disturbing 
tendencies in the denominational groups to which we 
belong. Sometimes it means practically committing de- 
nominational suicide to question attitudes or programs 
that come forth from our church headquarters. We 
want to be known as co-operating and sympathetic, and 
we shrink from ever being thought of as a disturbing 
influence. All the while needed reforms go neglected, 
and ineffective methods remain in practice, while the 
church of Christ struggles to maintain itself. 

The recurrence of Reformation Day also teaches us 
the folly of refusing to profit by another’s insight. As 
soon as Martin Luther revealed his growing convictions 
to some of the church authorities under whom he served, 
his words fell on unsympathetic ears, and his superiors 
confronted him with stony faces. They preferred to be- 
lieve that Luther was possessed of an evil spirit, and 
utterly mistaken, than to give careful and conscientious 
consideration to his views. 

God‘has not yet exhausted his store of truth, nor has 
he yet given to men all the light there is to be revealed. 
Ali around us today are isolated individuals who, 
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through unusual devotion and unceasing search, are 
making spiritual discoveries which might well prove to 
be the answers to some of man’s deepest hunger and 
fondest dreams. But we still are inclined to look upon 
any such person of independent thought or new insight 
as a peculiarity to be shunned or a peculiar individual 
whose impractical suggestions are of no value whatever. 

Our desires to achieve change should be made within 
the framework of a genuine spiritual fellowship. Martin 
Luther had no desire whatever to disrupt the Church of 
Rome, nor to break away from its fellowship. He had 
dreamed of being a pioneering spirit within the family 
of Christ, and of bringing fresh vision and new purity 
into the life of God’s people. All this changed, however, 
when his contemporaries refused to heed his warnings, 
or to give any genuine consideration to his suggested 
changes. 

The history of American Protestantism has been 
characterized by splinter movements which have led to 
an almost unbelievable variety of sectarian bodies and 
names. No one for a moment would question a Chris- 
tian’s right to follow the dictates of his conscience; nor 
would a true Christian try to stifle the definite leading 
of the Holy Spirit. Yet one cannot help doubting that 
our multitudinous differences are a result of the leading 
of God, or that these differences have really contributed 
in any way to the effectiveness of our efforts to win men 
to Christ and to bring men into the fellowship of his 
church. 

Those of us who exemplify a conservative trend of 
mind and are not too hospitable to novel suggestions 
are equally responsible with those who voice new in- 
sights to maintain the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace. We must be big enough to recognize the place 
of variety in the midst of an over-all unity. Honest 
differences should be not only tolerated but encouraged, 
remembering that these differences of approach may 
enrich our total fellowship and improve the quality of 
our Christian witness to a troubled age. We may be 
sure that God is not calling us to a deadly conformity, 
nor to a reunion with a totalitarian ecclesiastical organ- 
ization that would threaten our congregational liberties 
or our individual freedom. We may be equally sure, 
however, that God is calling us to a fellowship so deep 
and so comprehensive that variations of interpretation 
and methods will not be considered disruptive to the 
Body of Christ, but, rather, a revelation of the compre- 
hensive nature of his character and a never-ending 
demonstration of his resourcefulness. 

Today we salute the reformers of every age and 
acknowledge our indebtedness to them for all that they 
have meant to us and the cause we serve. And in addi- 
tion to this expression of gratitude and acknowledgment 
of indebtedness, we should commit ourselves anew to 
the ideals of freedom, of dependence upon the Word 
of God, and of spiritual unity. God will yet cause new 
truths to break forth from his Word. We cherish the 
privilege of being numbered among those who will 
recognize the vision when it comes. 
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THE LETTERS TO THE GALA- 
TIANS AND EPHESIANS. By 
William Barclay. The Westminster 
Press. $2.50. 

This commentary is one of “The 
Daily Study Bible Series.” It aims to 
make the results of modern scholarship 
available to the nontechnical reader 
in a form that does not require a 
theological education to understand. 
It also seeks to make the teaching of 
these two New Testament books rele- 
vant to life and work today. The trans- 
lation of the Epistles used is by the au- 
thor. It is the opinion of this reviewer 
that this is a particularly good com- 
mentary on these Epistles, illuminated 
by good scholarship and a deep under- 
standing of the Christian life. 


PRIMER ON ROMAN CATHOLI- 
CISM FOR PROTESTANTS. By 
Stanley I. Stuber. Association Press. 
$3.50. 

This book, first published in 1953, 
gives in concise form the answers to 
all the questions that are constantly 
being asked about what the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church is on 
any particular thing. Much clouded 
thinking and many arguments would 
have been saved if this book had ap- 
peared years ago. The basic differences 
between Roman Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism are outlined clearly here. 
After several brief chapters on histori- 
cal background, sections of the book 
are given to how the Roman Catholic 
Church functions, its beliefs, its prac- 
tices, and the areas where it is in con- 
flict with Protestants, other religious 
groups, and secularists. One of the 
values of this book is that the author 
points up in a fine way where Protes- 
tants and Catholics agree, and where 
in limited areas they have been able 
to work together. 


THIRTY YEARS WITH THE SI- 
LENT BILLION. By Frank C. 
Laubach. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $3.95. 

The first eight chapters of this book 
were published in the author’s former 
book, The Silent Billion Speak, 1943. 
The other chapters carry on the story 
of the man who, starting out as a 
Christian missionary, has all his life 
been adventuring in literacy. He has 
worked out a system of “lightning 
literacy,” whereby through the use of 
phonetics he can reduce almost any 
language to simplicity and teach it 
quickly to illiterate people. The au- 
thor admits that the English language 
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is one of the most difficult to reduce to 
his system, because of its numerous 
phonetic inconsistencies. He and peo- 
ple who have worked with him have 
made a tremendous contribution to 
the banishing of ignorance in the 
world, particularly among the people 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. This is a 
fascinating book to read and one is 
impressed with the broadness and tol- 
erance of the author. Moslems are his 
friends, and probably the great re- 
ligions of the world have worked to- 
gether more to banish illiteracy than 
in any other cause. Where they have 
done this, men of various faiths and 
nationalities have become friends and 
have learned to understand one an- 
other. In the great literacy campaigns 
conducted by Dr. Laubach, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, Hindus and 
Moslems have worked together. The 
author says: “The meeting place of 
the great religions will not be at the 
point of intellectual agreement about 
theology, but at the point of heart 
agreement about compassion for. . . 
the poorer, the lowliest and the lost.” 


THE SECRET SAYINGS OF JE- 
SUS. By Robert M. Grant, with 
David Noel Freedman. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc. $3.50. 

The newly discovered Gospel of 
Thomas, found among other Gnostic 
papyri about 1945, seems to be based 
on the four canonical Gospels, along 
with other materials. It provides the 
modern reader with a good deal of in- 
sight into the ways in which Christians 
and Gnostics understood the teachings 
of Jesus. It contains a valuable reflec- 
tion of a part of his message, though 
this part needs to be corrected by the 
apostolic gospel as a whole. Gnosticism 
was an early Christian movement 
which transferred the hopes of men 
from earth to heaven. It denied the hu- 
manity of Jesus and overemphasized 
his divinity. It was one of the early per- 
versions of Christianity, and ultimately 
testified, not to what Jesus said, but to 
what men wished he had said. The Je- 
sus of the Gnostics was a completely 
other-worldly figure who did not really 
live on earth and came only to help 
men to escape this life. This is not the 
Jesus we encounter in any of the Four 
Gospels. Orthodox Christianity was 
somewhat modified by the influence of 
Gnosticism. The authors of this book 
assume that the Gospel of John was 
written early. There is still, however, 
the interesting speculation that if they 
are mistaken in this respect, and the 
Fourth Gospel was written late, then 


that Gospel is influenced by the kind 
of thinking that underlies the Gospel 
of Thomas. The Fourth Gospel em- 
phasizes light, the things done in se- 
cret, and the kingdom within men, 
which is the equivalent of self-knowl- 
edge. 


STRENGTH FOR LIVING. By Ha- 
zel T. Wilson. Abingdon Press 
$1.50. 

In this “diary of daily devotions,” 
Mrs. Wilson reveals her understanding 
of human needs and desires, and in 
beautifully expressed words inspires 
her readers to rise above confusion 
and frustration to find calmness and 
serenity in communion with God. The 
meditations are arranged in a thirty- 
one-day cycle, each composed of a 
Bible verse, an appropriate quotation 
or poem, a prayer, and a “reflection” 
that is mentally stimulating and spirit- 
ually elevating. 


THE GROWING MINISTER: HIS 
OPPORTUNITIES AND OBSTA- 
CLES. By Andrew W. Blackwood. 
Abingdon Press. $3.00. 

This book comes out of a great 
heart looking at various means and 
agents that God employs in enabling 
a minister to keep growing through the 
years: Scripture reading; prayer; in- 
tellectual labor; pastoral activity; con- 
gregational leadership; discipline of 
the body, mind, and spirit; and con- 
tacts that the minister has. The second 
part of the book deals with obstacles 
to growth: such things as shortcom- 
ings to which the clergy are particu- 
larly prone. Personal anxieties, outer 
distractions, cowardice, tension, chron- 
ic immaturity, inadequate planning, 
and other things are responsible for 
many ministerial failures. This is not 
a profound book, but it is an intensely 
practical one. Every minister can read 
it with profit and it should be required 
reading for students. 


THE LETTERS TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND 
THESSALONIANS. By William 
Barclay. The Westminster Press. 
$2.50. 

In this latest edition to his “New 
Testament Bible Series,” this able 
Scottish Greek scholar continues to 
offer new insight into perplexing Bible 
words and involved passages of Scrip- 
ture. He possesses the happy faculty 
of discovering profound truths in neg- 
lected verses, and of expressing these 
truths in such a manner as to cause 
his readers to share his enthusiasm. 
Laymen and ministers will discover 
this book to be invaluable for study 
and devotions. 
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10,900 Programs! 


By EDMUND C. SHAW 


HE FIGURE 10,900 is a large 

one, whether it be in dollars, num- 
of delegates at a convention, or the 
number of visual programs supplied by 
your Baptist Film Library! During the 
last twelve months, the three libraries 
in New York, Chicago, and Berkeley, 
distributed 5,381 motion pictures to 
Baptist churches. In addition, we dis- 
tributed 2,756 filmstrips on home and 
foreign missions, as well as other re- 
lated subjects. 

If we may presume that each film- 
strip was shown only twice in each 
church (and this is a very conserva- 
tive estimate), and each motion pic- 
ture only once, then we may say with 
certainty that 10,900 visual programs 
were supplied to Baptist churches 
through the film libraries! 

To continue this analysis further, last 
year we distributed 732 filmstrips on 
the missionary theme of Africa. Again, 
if we may presume that each film- 
strip was shown only three times, this 
means that 2,196 missionary programs 
on American Baptist missions in Congo 
were presented in Baptist churches. 

American Baptist churches are mak- 
ing valuable and extensive use of the 
motion pictures and filmstrips from 
the Baptist Film Library, and the 
above figures indicate the far-reach- 
ing influence to which they are con- 
tributing. The catalogue of the Bap- 
tist Film Library contains over 550 
individual titles of motion pictures and 
filmstrips related to almost all phases 
of the program of the church. Be sure 
to avail yourself of this service by send- 
ing to your nearest library for a free 
catalogue. 

New materials are continually in 
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process of production. This past sum- 
mer your department of Baptist films 
completed two new filmstrips. One of 
them, Trails for Tomorrow, is related 
to the current home-mission study 
theme, “Heritage and Horizons in 
Home Missions.” It tells uf the be- 
ginnings of the home-mission enter- 
prise in the Western territories, and 
depicts present-day home missions at 
Bacone College for Indians, in Okla- 
homa. See advertisement, inside front 
cover. (Trails for Tommorow. Color. 
Reading manuscript. Sale price, 
$5.00. ) 

The other new filmstrip, photo- 
graphed at the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis., is titled 
For a Closer Walk with God. It fol- 
lows the experiences of a Baptist fam- 
ily as they spend two weeks at the as- 
sembly, absorbing the beauty of the 
grounds as well as the worshipful 
atmosphere which one finds in all the 
activities. (For a Closer Walk with 
God. Color. Reading manuscript. Sale 
price, $5.50.) Both these filmstrips are 
now available from your Baptist Film 
Library. 

In co-operation with the Broadcast- 
ing & Film Commission, National 
Council of Churches, the department 
of Baptist films has also helped to pro- 
duce a new motion picture especially 
for the foreign-mission study theme 
“Into All the World, Together.” The 
title of this new film is Household of 
Faith. It was photographed in India, 
Thailand, and Africa, and it illustrates 
the fact that the church of Asia is 
growing from a “receiving” church to 
a “giving” church in the total mission- 


ary enterprise. (Household of Faith. 
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Color. 30 minutes. Rental, $12.00.) 

A special listing is available of all 
the visual materials in our libraries 
which can be recommended for use 
with both the home- and the overseas- 
mission study theme. If you have not 
received one of these listings, we shall 
be pleased to send you a copy upon 
request. See our monthly column in 
this issue of Missions for further in- 
formation and the addresses of the li- 
braries. 

The Baptist Film Library has been 
set up to serve you and to supply you 
with materials to help tell the story of 
the work of the American Baptist Con- 
vention at home and overseas. Many 
churches are taking advantage of this 
valuable resource. Secure a motion 
picture or a filmstrip to enliven your 
next meeting or program! 


Film of the Month 


Again ... Pioneers! is a motion pic- 
ture dedicated to those adventurous 
pioneers of the spirit who are ever 
seeking new pathways in the service of 
God and their fellow men. “Can I... 
must I sacrifice .. . or appear to sacri- 
fice, the interests of my friends, in or- 
der to serve all my fellow men?” That 
is the problem that troubles Ken 
Keeler. He was selected by a group of 
prominent citizens to rid the commu- 
nity of the menace of a shack-town of 
migrants on the city’s outskirts. A 
friendly, civic-minded churchgoer, he. 
did not realize that migrants are actu- 
ally people until he met the Ashby 
family and was impressed by their sim- 
ple honesty and desire for a permanent 
home. 

The dramatic development of this 
situation makes this film an unforget- 
table, inspiring experience. Though 
the story centers around this one situa- 
tion, its implications for the expansion 
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of the home-mission enterprise are as 
broad as the span of God’s love. This 
motion picture is available for rent, 
($10.00), from your Baptist Film Li- 
brary. 


Bongo Drum 


One of the more colorful favors 
that can be used when presenting the 
African theme is this bongo drum. It 
is simple to make and allows the artist- 
maker to express creativity in design. 

To begin with, all you need is a 
paper adding-machine spool or a 
wooden thread spool. (If the wooden 
spool is used, the rim should be cut 
off.) Get colorful paints before you 
and let your imagination for design 
go! A piece of wrapping paper pleated 
around the top, and fastened with a 
rubber band, provides the skin. 

The bongo drum is fun to make, so 
appropriate, and a conversation piece! 


1961 Book—Historic Edition 


The 1961 Book of Remembrance 
will be off the press early in November. 
Carrying its usual coverage of updated 
American Baptist Convention work 
throughout the world, a directory of 
national, state, and city organizations, 
a birthday calendar incorporating 
daily reading suggestions, it also fea- 
tures illustrated divider pages with 
worship services on a historic theme. 

Illustrations are again effectively 
done by upstate New York artist, Walt 
Schoonmaker; worship services by 
Ruth Sanborn, wife of Baptist minister 
Arthayer Sanborn, of Nyack, N.Y. 

It is a book you will want on your 
bookshelf. Place your order now. Price, 
still only $1.00! 
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Missionary Education Calls for Action 


By FRANKLIN D. COGSWELL 


[This article is planned for use with the study theme “Into All the World, 
Together.” The author, Franklin D. Cogswell, was general director of the 
Missionary Education Movement, now the Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion, for more than thirty years. He led the organization in its administration 
of missionary education for the co-operating Protestant churches with rare tact 
and comprehension of the total task. Now retired, he continues to be on call 
in the interest of missions, having been himself first a missionary to India. 
This article will be concluded in the November issue.] 


Part I. 


HE YEAR 1960 marks the six- 
tieth anniversary of a significant 
but almost forgotten event in modern 
history of the world mission of Chris- 
tianity—the convening of the Ecu- 
menical Missionary Conference in 
Carnegie Hall, New York city, in 
April, 1900. This first great interna- 
tional missionary assembly in North 
America well deserves to be remem- 
bered by all who share a concern for 
the wider outreach of that mission to- 
day. From it came a surge of new life 
and deepened purpose that has a pro- 
found influence on nearly every de- 
partment of the missionary enterprise 
in the churches of the United States 
and Canada; and in no department 
was the dynamic impact of the con- 
ference registered more rapidly and 
deeply than in missionary education. 
The enormous audiences that 
packed Carnegie Hall and overflowed 
to fill Calvary Baptist Church and 
other near-by churches had, of course, 
not been gathered on a moment’s no- 
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tice. Four years of joint preparation by 
the foreign-mission boards of North 
America and Europe had been re- 
quired to complete the plans. When 
the honorary chairman, former presi- 
dent of the United States, Benjamin 
Harrison, rose to make the opening 
address, he had before him a capacity 
audience that included 1,500 official 
delegates from 115 mission boards and 
societies from all over the world, and 
600 missionaries from fifty countries. 
Later, President William McKinley 
came from Washington to make a 
major address. 


Leadership of Women and Youth 


One rather quaint paragraph in a 
report of the conference seems to 
comment almost with surprise that 
women had proved to be capable of 
taking an important part in church 
affairs. It states: “The meeting was 
notable for the prominence of women, 
both as delegates and speakers. Hun- 
dreds of the best of Christian woman- 
hood of all lands took part. They were 
admitted to an undisputed equality of 
privilege, and the manner in which 
they bore themselves more than justi- 
fied the prominence accorded them.” 

Many delegates from overseas must 
have inquired as to what was being 
done in North America to stimulate 
concern for Christian missions and to 
keep the churches informed of their 
needs and progress. These visitors 
would have found that here, as in their 
own countries, women were carrying 
the greater part of the burden in sup- 
porting missionary causes. In the aver- 
age American parish they were most 
assuredly “admitted to an undisputed 
equality of privilege” when it came to 
bearing responsibility for raising mis- 
sionary funds. 

In the last two decades of the 
century, however, several significant 
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movements had arisen that by 1900 
had begun to work a change in atti- 
tude regarding the missionary obliga- 
tion of the total membership in the 
churches on this continent. 

One principal source of such in- 
fluence was the Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions, 
which had been founded in 1886 un- 
der the leadership of John R. Mott, 
Robert P. Wiider, John Forman, and 
others among their fellow students. 
The strenuous campaigns which they 
carried on in the colleges and univer- 
sities had by 1900 enlisted a consider- 
able number of distinguished recruits 
for missionary service. Thousands of 
students who had made no commit- 
ment as mission volunteers found a 
deeper understanding of world mission 
through S.V.M. study courses and 
through the addresses of traveling dep- 
utations sent by that movement among 
the colleges. 

This new effort attracted wide at- 
tention and won the support of lead- 
ing educators. President Angell, of the 
University of Michigan, for example, 
made a striking address at the Car- 
negie Hall conference, in which he 
promised that the colleges of America 
would double the number of mission- 
aries in five years if the laymen of the 
churches would furnish the means. 


Baptist Leaders in Co-operation 


A second influence that had been 
working quietly to prepare the way for 
an advance in missionary education, 
came out of the vigorous and prayer- 
ful service that, as we have noted, 
many of the women’s mission societies 
across the continent were consistently 
giving. While the ecumenical confer- 
ence was in session, a group of their 
leaders were brought together to con- 
sider a plan for organized and sus- 
tained missionary education among 
church women. 

A prime mover in this subject was 
Mrs. Henry W. Peabody (then Mrs. 
Waterbury), who had served under 
the American Baptist Missionary Un- 
ion as a missionary in South India. 
Her vision and dynamic leadership 
were to exert a powerful influence for 
more than forty years in stimulating 
many enterprises for the strengthening 
of missionary effort over the world. 


First Mission-Study Books 


One of Mrs. Peabody’s great words 
was “united,” and it is a true reflec- 
tion of her statesmanlike mind that 
the new educational agency which she 
and her colleagues launched in 1900 
was entitled “The Central Committee 
on the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions,” 

A small representative committee 
was appointed at the Carnegie Hall 
conference with power to formulate 
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plans for the publication of a study 
on missions. The committee moved so 
rapidly in preparing specifications for 
it and in selecting an author that it 
soon had a manuscript in hand and 
was able to publish its first book be- 
fore the end of 1901. The book was 
Via Christi: An Introduction to the 
Study of Missions, by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins. 

Mrs. Peabody was chairman of the 
central committee for many years and 
led it with great energy and foresight. 
The circulation of its books increased 
steadily, and over a long period its 
printing order for each new volume 
stood at one hundred thousand copies. 
Their authors included distinguished 
men in missionary service, as well as 
women. 

Helen Barrett Montgomery wrote 
several of the outstanding books in the 
series. When it was decided after some 
years to issue books for children, Mar- 
garet Applegarth became author of 
several volumes in this category. 

A third influence was beginning in 
this period to awaken in the churches 
a deeper awareness of the importance 
of missionary education. This effort 
was represented by a small number of 





denominational secretaries of young 
people’s work, who had been ap- 
pointed by their several mission boards 
to travel among the young people’s 
societies in their respective churches. 
These officers had become somewhat 
discouraged by the lack of vitality 
which they found in the programs of 
most local societies. 

Small as it was, this inconspicuous 
meeting proved to be the seed-bed 
from which the Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and 
Canada was to grow. Before adjourn- 
ment, it had been agreed to hold a 
larger consultation the following year, 
with representative officers of the mis- 
sion boards. That meeting brought to- 
gether about two hundred leaders, who 
shared these concerns. 

In two days of vigorous planning, 
they decided to call an extended con- 
ference in the summer of 1902 at Sil- 
ver Bay, on Lake George, N.Y. In that 
conference, the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, as it was called 
through the succeeding ten years, was 
formally organized. A committee of 
management was elected and Charles 
V. Vickrey was appointed as the first 
executive secretary. 


Jidings from the Fields 
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Our Baptist Witness in Puerto Rico 


By OSCAR RODRIGUEZ 


T THE GATEWAY of the Pan- 
ama Canal, in the Caribbean 
Sea southeast of Florida, is the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. The island 
entered into the scene of United States 
history by virtue of the Treaty of Paris 
at the close of the Spanish-American 
War in 1898. 

In 1902, although Cuba, which had 
the same origin historically in relation 
to the United States, became a sov- 
ereign, independent country, Puerto- 
Rico continued under the sphere of 
influence of the United States, gradu- 
ally growing into a closer relationship 
with this country in its political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural development. Al- 
though Cuba has faced a number of 
difficult situations resulting from revo- 
lutionary disturbances, Puerto Rico 
has enjoyed a climate of peaceful de- 
velopment. 

Puerto Rico is a country small in 
size, with a population of over two and 
a half million American citizens. A 


political experiment since the close of 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
the island is now a commonwealth, or- 
ganized within the framework of the 
United States Constitution. Puerto 
Rico has achieved great social progress 
in peaceful co-operation with the 
United States. It has been the object 
of great advance in the field of educa- 
tion, health, housing, and economic 
activity. 

The island’s relationship to the 
United States has contributed enor- 
mously to the surprising development 
of the last fifteen years. Practically 
every nation of the free world has sent 
delegations to visit the island to see 
at close range and to study at length 
the changes that are taking place. 

The status of the island is still to 
be determined definitely. There are 
three political groups on the island: 
those who favor independence, which 
represent 5 per cent or less of the pop- 
ulation; those who favor seeing Puerto 
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Rico become state No. 51, with a large 
following; and those in power who 
favor permanent affiliation with the 
United States as a commonwealth. 
This group does not want statehood, 
because the federal income tax would 
become a new burden to the economy 
of the country. 

It is evident that 95 per cent of the 
population want permanent affiliation 
with the United States, except that the 
opinion is divided as to how far that 
affiliation should go. 


Beginnings in 1899 

Along with other evangelical de- 
nominations, Baptist missionaries en- 
tered Puerto Rico in 1899. The history 
of Baptist witness in the country con- 
tains evidence of a fruitful investment 
of missionary lives and money equal to 
the best in any missionary field in the 
world. By 1902, the Association of 
Baptist Churches was organized, with 
well-defined plans for evangelism and 
missionary activities. 

The American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Societies were ably represented by 
dedicated missionaries, who trained 
Puerto Rican workers to assume the 
responsibility of leadership. In this 
connection, Wilbur Larson, secretary 
for Latin America of the Home Mis- 
sion Societies, is highly qualified to 
write as follows: “The work was estab- 
lished by devoted missionaries. It mul- 
tiplied through the equally heroic and 
devoted dedication of national leaders. 
The gospel is deeply rooted, and now 
has a native growth. The future is 
bright.” 

In 1958, the forty-eight churches, 
with a membership of 6,729, reorgan- 
ized, following the pattern of a state 
convention. In recent months, much 
attention has been given to setting up 
an enlarged program of activities. 
Evangelism and Christian stewardship 
are basic to that program. 

The industrial development that we 
have experienced lately has created 
serious problems in the work of our 
churches. Great urban centers have 
developed in the metropolitan areas, 
with thousands of families moving 
from rural parts of the island and 
other communities in the interior. The 
challenges of these new areas are a 
real test of our capacity to face new 
opportunities. 

The truth of the matter is that in 
most cases we have been unable to 
take advantage of the new areas 
opened to our witness. The lack of 
financial resources for the acquisition 
of strategic locations in new crowded 
urban centers, has delayed our growth 
considerably. Another element of limi- 
tation is the lack of prepared pastors 
to enter those new fields. 

Our churches are doing their best 
to overcome these difficulties. New 
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Sunday schools and preaching services 
are conducted regularly in private 
homes, with encouraging results. Out 
of these new missions we hope to see 
new churches organized. In fact, one 
more church was organized in the San 
Juan area in June; in July, another 
field was opened which promises to be- 
come a new church in the near future. 
How these new congregations will be 
provided with adequate facilities for 
their work is undetermined, but by 
faith we will find a way. In this con- 
nection, we are grateful for church- 
extension loans from the Home Mis- 
sion Societies. 

The other great need is the prepara- 
tion of a strong ministry. We look for- 
ward to better days as young people 
are already expressing the desire to 
enter Christian service. The need for 
prepared pastors increases from year 
to year as new areas are opened to the 
gospel. Some of the Spanish churches 
in the city of New York have called 
Puerto Rican pastors, thus making our 
problem more serious. 

The Evangelical Seminary of Puerto 
Rico is gradually developing into a 
strong, first-class educational institu- 
tion, where we hope to train our future 
leadership. We should be able in the 
future to send to the United States 
those pastors with special capacities in 
order to have them pursue further spe- 
cialized training. 

The Baptist Convention of Puerto 
Rico has approved a resolution in- 
structing its board of directors to take 
all necessary steps to bring about affili- 
ation with the American Baptist Con- 
vention. We have had correspondence 
with the general secretary on this mat- 
ter and are prepared to continue con- 
versations on that subject with the 
persons in position to enlighten us on 
what should be done further to achieve 
that goal. 








The best and most significant ex. 
ample of what has taken place in the 
thinking of our people is the action o 
our women with regard to their pro 
gram of worship, study, evangelism 
stewardship, and Christian action. A 
careful analysis of both their program 
and achievements as missionary or 
ganizations led them to the realization 
that much more could be attempted 
for the Lord within the framework of 
their church, as well as in the larger 
sphere open to them as members of the 
Baptist Convention of Puerto Rico. 


Women, Men, and Youth 

A new and far-reaching program 
has been set up by the women, and it 
is being introduced in the local organ- 
izations with the view that the dele- 
gates to the next annual Baptist 
Women’s Convention will come pre- 
pared to take action to adopt what 
some of the women leaders have called 
“A New Venture in Creative Chris- 
tian Action.” If adopted, the new plan 
will enrich the weekly meetings of the 
women’s organizations by affording a 
greater measure of participation, a 
varied range of subjects to deal with, 
and new areas of service to enter with 
the vital testimony. 

Motivated by the same desire for 
Christian action, our men show a 
promising attitude by expressing the 
desire for a more direct and effective 
participation in the program of their 
churches. It is indeed heartening to 
receive invitations from groups of men 
who long for orientation along that 
line. There is to be a rally, with hun- 
dreds of men attending, where one of 
the topics to be discussed will be the 
part that the men have in strengthen- 
ing the program of the church. 

We are ready for a great evangelistic 
drive which will touch on every de- 
partment of the church. We hope 
that in this way the gospel will enter 
with its invigorating effects into the 
life of every individual in the church, 
and as far as possible into the very life 
of its constituency. 

The youth, as well as the adults in 
our churches, face the challenge of the 
program of evangelism that has been 
prepared. The church is in search for 
new souls for Christ, and everybody 
within the church is drafted to carry 
out the objectives of the drive. No one 
doubts that as the church becomes 
more and more aware of the lost con- 
dition of those outside its fold, and 
tries to do something to reach them 
with the gospel, there will be corre- 
sponding spiritual growth in the life of 
the church. 

Puerto Rican Baptists are grateful 
for the great service that has been 
rendered by the Home Mission So- 
cieties throughout the last sixty years. 
We look forward to continued growth. 
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Something Old, Something New . . . 


By MAE HURLEY ASHWORTH 


MAN AND A WOMAN in a 

jolty wagon, bouncing week after 
endless week over the rutted miles of 
a Western trail... 

Two quiet scholars in a wilderness 
cabin, poring over the manuscript of 
their Bible translation into an Indian 
language .. . 

A preacher on horseback, fording an 
icy mountain stream... 

These were some of the home mis- 
sionaries of frontier days, the intrepid 
faithful who claimed a continent for 
God. They struggled against space, the 
elements, and the unbelief of savage 
and half-savage men. 


Modern-Day Missionaries 

Today’s home missionaries have 
other problems, other modes of travel, 
and new ways of communicating their 
message. They travel by plane, roll 
across country in trailer chapels, teach 
Sunday-school lessons in remote 
communities, organize baseball games 
in migrant camps, teach school, ad- 
minister hospitals, and demonstrate 
the care and feeding of hogs. Like 
their colleagues of other years, they try 
to claim the continent—and the whole 
life of the people on the continent— 
for God. 

Tomorrow? By a spin of the imagi- 
nation, we might conceive of the fu- 
ture home missionary in a space hel- 
met, bound for his post as chaplain to 
a satellite way-station ten miles up. If 
this prospect seems too fantastic to be 
grasped readily, we can find breathtak- 
ing challenges in situations more im- 
mediately at hand. 

Home missions today is confronted 
with the secularized world of organiza- 
tion man, the off-trail seeking of the 
beat generation, the problem of the 
aged who live longer and have more 
time to be lonely, the unrooted people 
of new and temporary communities, 
and the millions from all walks of life 
who have lost God and found nothing 
else. The continent that the church 
tried to put in its pocket has bounced 
out again, and there are new frontiers 
in unlikely places. 


Past, Present, and Future 


Because of the scope of the task 
ahead, home-mission planners have 
projected a study of the homeland mis- 
sion that aims to help the people of 
the churches understand the stream of 
home-mission history and their present 
Place in it. This study, to be called 
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“Heritage and Horizons in Home Mis- 
sions,” will be conducted by Ameri- 
can Baptists and twenty-seven other 
denominations, using a program of 
materials co-operatively published 
through the Commission on Mission- 
ary Education, under the imprint of 
Friendship Press, with supplementary 
American Baptist resources. 

The study will be for adults, for 
young people, and for children. It will 
be for big and little churches. It will 
be flexible enough to be adapted to 
any community situation. It can be a 
scholarly course or a series of enter- 
taining programs—or both. 

Books for all age groups and of 
several kinds form the backbone of 
the program. These books are filled 
with the pace and excitement of the 
frontier, surprising news about what is 
going on in the field of missions today, 
and almost startling glimpses of the 
future. The storybooks for children 
show how boys and girls, too, have 
followed mission trails and have shared 
good news. 

Supplementing the books are such 
accessories as maps, filmstrips, plays, 
and picture sets. Study guides contain 
complete plans for study sessions and 
special programs. 

Through schools of missions, church 
family nights, and programs built 
around the use of filmstrips and drama, 
American Christians will be learning 
this year how the seeds of our faith 
were planted in North America and 
how we can and must continue to nur- 
ture the plants. 

For a guide to these materials, write 
to your state or city director of Chris- 
tian education for the leaflets “Re- 
sources for the School of Missions” and 


“Friends Through Books.” 


Scripture-Message 
Envelopes 


An excellent way to do missionary 
and stewardship education with every 
contributing member of the congrega- 
tion is to use Scripture-message en- 
velopes. These have an appropriate 
Scripture verse, or part thereof, and 
a paragraph which relates it to our 
American Eaptist mission somewhere 
in the world. 

Churches are ordering their enve- 
lope supplies for the new year at this 
time. It is well for the officer respon- 
sible for ordering these materials to 
know that they are available. 





For information and prices, write to 
the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety book store serving your area. 


The Bible and Missions 


Thine Is the Kingdom, by James 
Stewart, the well-known Scottish 
preacher, is an excellent book on mis- 
sionary motivation. It is based on the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer. This book 
is recommended for adult classes. A 
guide book prepared by John Lange, 
of Camden, N. J., sells for 25 cents. 

Order from Department of Mission- 
ary and Stewardship Education, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


‘Missionary Education in a 
Baptist Church’ 


A new “Leadership Education 
Guide” for Course 150b, Missionary 
Education in a Baptist Church, is now 
available. The text for this second- 
series course is by Dorothy A. Stevens. 

Churches and associations wishing 
to offer this study in missionary educa- 
tion should order the guide from the 
Department of Leadership Education, 
1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Bible Bookmarks 


For several years our denomination 
has issued suggestions for reading a 
book of the Bible each month. A spe- 
cial leaflet has been prepared describ- 
ing the Bible-reading program for a 
fifteen-month period. This begins in 
October, 1960, and runs to December, 
1961. The leaflet, containing thumb- 
nail descriptions of the books, sells at 
two and a half cents in American Bap- 
tist book stores. 

This arrangement was made to fit 
in with the “Call to Bible Study, Read- 
ing, and Prayer in Home and Church” 
in the Baptist Jubilee Advance—Sec- 
ond-Year Program. The leaflet should 
be distributed to the church constitu- 
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ency on Family Covenant Sunday, Oc- 
tober 9. 

Two additional leaflets, with sug- 
gested Bible readings related to the 
nature of the church, will be available 
through the B. J. A. for the covenant 
renewal services on December 11, and 
February 19, 1961. These are on “The 
People of God,” by Bernhard Anderson. 

They may be substituted or used in 
addition to the Bible books in those 
two months. The pastor’s guidebook, 
This We Can Do in the Baptist Jubilee 
Advance—Second Year, gives help 
with the details of this program. 
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Revelation 


NOVEMBER......... 


Psalms 





DECEMBER......... 
Book of the Month Luke 


Revelation 


The early contest between the Ro- 
man Empire and the Christian church 
comes to a climax in Revelation. Un- 
der Domitian (A.p. 81-96), emperor 
worship is inexorably demanded of 
Christians. This they cannot give. 

The author seems to be a Christian 
leader in the church at Ephesus who is 
banished to the Isle of Patmos. From 
this place he tries to reach the Chris- 
tians, to whom he cannot now minis- 
ter, by means of this highly figurative 
and mystical message. He uses the 
symbolic forms of old Jewish apoca- 
lypses, such as Daniel and Enoch. The 
message cannot be put into plain 
words, for it is an attack upon the 
Roman Government. The Christians 
need to see the forces that are on their 
side, the doom of the Roman Empire, 
and their ultimate victory. 

Jesus addresses the readers through 
John. First, there is a word to seven 
Christian churches in Asia Minor 
(1-3) ; there follows a vision of heaven 
made through seven seals (4-7) and 
seven trumpets (8-11); this is fol- 
lowed by an evil omen, which includes 
the seven books of God’s wrath (12- 
20) ; at last a new heaven and a new 
earth appear, with the New Jerusalem 
coming down from God (20-21). The 
ultimate victory of the Christian faith 
is thus assured. 

Note the recurrence in the seven let- 
ters of the words “to him that over- 
cometh.” John would encourage his 
brothers against apostasy and compro- 
mise. A tract against the Roman Em- 
pire, Revelation had to be written in 
language that would hide its real 
meaning from the Government but be 
meaningful to Christians. 
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Preparing for Mission Study 


Know the Boys and Girls 

You are a special person, because 
you have been chosen to teach a group 
of boys and girls either in a graded 
school of missions or in some addi- 
tional study opportunity. Your own 
understanding of boys and girls will 
become apparent as you give them op- 
portunities to grow and to develop a 
real missionary concern and outreach 
through meaningful educational ex- 
periences in your mission-study group. 


Become Excited About Missions 

Only as you are thoroughly com- 
mitted to the missionary purposes and 
outreach and concern will you be able 
to help boys and girls become deeply 
committed to sharing the good news of 
Jesus Carist with people in their own 
community, as well as with those in 
places farther away. Read Baptist mis- 
sionary books, Missions, Home Mis- 
sion Digest, Crusader. Keep up with 
the fast pace of the exciting events in 
the missions scene. 


Review Purposes 

Why are American Baptist mission- 
ary concerns included in curriculum 
for primary and junior boys and girls? 
As American Baptists we have a pecul- 
iar missionary heritage. We believe 
that we cannot be committed fully to 
Christ unless we do our part to make 
known the gospel to every person. We 
understand the message of the Bible 
to be clearly and explicitly missionary. 
We further believe that teachers must 
not only be convinced themselves, but 
also help those they teach to have these 
same concerns. The following purposes 
are based on our missionary teachings: 


(1) Come to know Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior, and in accepting this 
relationship to assume the responsibil- 
ity of carrying the message around the 
world. 

(2) Feel a sense of kinship with 
children of all lands through under- 
standing the contribution we each 
make to our world Christian fellow- 
ship. 

(3) Become familiar with our 
American Baptist world-mission re- 
sponsibility—where we have centers of 
work, the kinds of missionary work 
we do, the new focus on indigenous 
churches, with their own developing 
program and leadership. 

(4) Know our missionaries and na- 
tional leaders from other countries, 
and have opportunities to hear them 
and to ask questions. 





(5) Provide opportunities for par- 
ticipating and sharing with all boys 
and girls in being a part of this world- 
wide Christian fellowship through 
friendships, service opportunities, 
prayers and gifts of money. 


Make Your Plans 


1. If you are the leader of the group, 
in consultation with the commit- 
tee on missionary and stewardship 
education and committee on chil- 
dren’s work, determine such mat- 
ters as: 


a. Number and length of sessions. 

(1) At least six sessions are rec- 
ommended. 

(2) Each session one to two 
hours in length. 

b. Meeting time and place. 

(1) Meet in the same depart- 
ment room as the children 
use on Sunday morning, if 
possible. 

(2) Meet at a time either dur- 
ing the week or on Sunday 
when you can reach the 
largest group of children. 

c. Theme of the study. 
Each year the department of 
missionary education recom- 
mends the school of missions 
theme. This usually alternates 
home and foreign study themes 
from year to year. The study 
recommended for the year 

1960-1961 is “Heritage and 

Horizons—Good News to 

Share.” 

d.Size of group and _ teachers 
needed. 

(1) There should be a maxi- 
mum of twenty-five chil- 
dren in a primary or junior 
group. If there are more 
than this number in either 
group a second group for 
the age should be arranged. 

(2) The “Teacher’s Guide” for 
the study book is written so 
that the lead teacher gives 
guidance to the whole 
group at specific study- 
discussion times, and the 
helping teachers give guid- 
ance to small groups (6-8) 
in developing the activities 
of the unit. 

2. Lead teacher and helping teach- 
ers (the teaching team) make 
plans for the primary or junior 
group in the school of missions. 
a. Secure copies of all materials 

needed for the age group. Each 
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teacher should read the study- 

reading book, and be familiar 

with the “Teacher’s Guide.” 

Maps, pictures, and filmstrips 

will enhance the study for the 

children. 

b. Review purposes of missionary 
education. Look at filmstrip 
Growing As World Friends. 

c. Make plans for the whole 
study, including: 

(1) Study purposes of the spe- 
cific study found in 
“Teacher’s Guide.” 

(2) Use of study-reading book. 

(3) Activities found in “Teach- 
er’s Guide.” 

(4) Use of Baptist stories found 
in Making New Friends. 
These may be used in wor- 
ship, discussion, and dra- 
matization. 

(5) Plan some discussion of our 
Baptist work in the area of 
study, such as: Locate on 
a map where we Baptists 
are at work in area of the 
study; through pictures 
show kinds of work we are 
doing; get pictures of mis- 
sionaries, and with colored 
cord link up person and 
place of work. List on a 
wall poster some of the 
work of missionaries. If pos- 
sible, develop a_ bulletin 
board of missionary inter- 
est; or help boys and girls 
collect and display items. 

(6) Introduce special-interest 
missionary found in Mak- 
ing New Friends. 

(7) Plan for a service project. 

(8) Worship experiences in 
each session. 

(9) Fellowship experiences. See 
Children’s Games from 
Many Lands. 

(10) Plan for the room, teaching 
space, use of materials, and 
so forth. 

3. Teacher’s bookshelf of ideas. 

a. Here’s How and When—activ- 
ities. 

b. The Whole World Singing— 
music. 

c. Children’s Games from Many 
Lands—games. 

d. Let’s Play a Story—dramatiza- 
tion for children. 

e. Missionary Stories to Play and 
Tell. 

4. Lead teacher and helping teach- 
ers (the teaching team) need 
some planned meditation and 
prayer time together as they ini- 
tiate and evaluate their sessions. 

. Evaluation. 

Several times during the unit, the 
teachers need to check against 
their purposes for the study to see 
what is really happening to the 
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boys and girls, asking such ques- 

tions as: 

a.Is this within the understand- 
ing of the boys and girls? 

b. Is what we are doing contribut- 
ing to their understanding of 
the missionary purposes of this 
study? 

c. Are the children making the 
plans and carrying them 
through to completion? 

d. What next steps need to be 
taken to deepen the experience? 


‘Good News to Share’ 


Theme for School of Missions 


Materials to use with children: Pri- 
mary—Larry. By Edith J. Agnew. 
$1.50. ““Teacher’s Guide.” 65 cents; 
Junior—Old Trails and New. By Helen 
Boyd Higgins. $1.50. 
Guide.” 65 cents; Picture Map of the 
United States, 38” x 50”, $1.00. 

Materials to use with both primary 
and juniors: Making New Friends: In 
the United States, Around the World. 
75 cents; The Bible Travels Today. 
$1.00; Children at Bedtime Prayer. 
$1.25; World Friends: Long Ago and 
Now. $1.25. 

Filmstrips: Puppy for Jose—Mi- 
grants. Color with manuscript. Sale, 
$5.00; One Way Street—Christian 
Center. Black and white with manu- 
script. Sale, $5.00; Town and Coun- 
try Cousins—Vacation church school 
in the country. Color with manuscript. 


**Teacher’s 


This book and ‘Larry’ are excellent 
materials for primary and junior 
boys and girls when studying missions 





Sale, $6.00; Alaska Panorama—Kodi- 
ak. Color with manuscript. Sale, $5.00. 

Order filmstrips early from nearest 
American Baptist Film Library. Note: 
Unless otherwise specified, order all 
books and materials from your nearest 
American Baptist Publication Society 
book store: 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., 168 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, IIl., 352 S. Spring St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 
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World Outreach Packet 


NOTHER YEAR in Christian 

World Outreach has come and we 

find ourselves challenged by the wealth 

of our religious heritage and by the 
vastness of our horizons. 

The “World Outreach Packet” has 
been compiled to familiarize you with 
this year’s themes of “Heritage and 
Horizons in Home Missions” and “Into 
All the World, Together.” Another 
source of material and information is 
your state and national outreach 
chairmen. They are there to help you 
understand our concerns, so that you 
in turn can help your local fellowships 
see the need for their participation in 
the world mission. 

Instead of featuring one large proj- 
ect for this year, we are listing various 
ways for your groups to serve both our 
Baptist missions and our ecumenical 
missions. It is hoped that as the local 
Baptist Youth Fellowships choose their 
own projects from the listed sugges- 


tions, they will then have a more ur- 
gent sense of responsibility to reach out 
into the world, showing their Christian 
love and concern. 

Let us fail not man nor Christ. 


In the Fellowship, 
Joyce GocHNOUR 
National Christian World 


Outreach Chairman 


The “World Outreach Packet” con- 
tains material to help you interpret the 
two mission themes for the year. The 
following will give you an idea of its 
contents. 


‘Into All the World, Together’ 
“Share Our Surplus’— Pamphlet 


giving the outline of our denomina- 
tion’s share in distributing surplus 
foods. This is done through co-opera- 
tion with Church World Service. 

“Is the Space Age Here in American 
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saptist Foreign Missions?”—The new 
look in our foreign-mission enterprise. 

“Youth Shares”—Information about 
the world youth projects in which we 
can have a part through the world 
youth projects cornmittee. 

“Into All the World with Others”— 
The story of American Baptists co-op- 
erating in the overseas work. 

“What Is the New Day in Mis- 
sions?”——A statement of the new day 
in missions and our responsibility as 
American Baptists. 


‘Heritage and Horizons’ 

“Ready for Either’—The story of 
our heritage and horizons in our Amer- 
ican Baptist home-mission fields. 

“Teen-Age Ambassadors”—Qualifi- 
cations and experiences of teen-agers 
participating in the international 
Christian youth exchange. 

Baptist Film Library—Recommend- 
ed films and filmstrips available for 
use by your B.Y.F. 

All these materials are at your finger 
tips when you obtain a copy of this 
packet. Your World Outreach commit- 
tee has enough material to keep your 
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Delegates to the eleventh national Fellowship Guild house party 


B.Y.F. going for a whole year. 

Select one of the projects that you 
can do. Carry it out, taking care that 
all details are performed. This can be 
an exciting year for your B.Y.F., if 
only you will take time to plan. 

“Mission: Alaska”—-What is hap- 
pening in our forty-ninth state? What 
are the horizons? 

“Mission: Indian Americans”—De- 
velopments among Indian-Americans. 
What will the future hold? 


General Information 

“Christian World Outreach Re- 
sources”—List of books and materials 
that will interest you as you study the 
two themes. 

“B.Y.F. Spotlight”—Projects spot- 
lighted for the year. 


Guild House Party 


Girls from Maine to California came 
to Green Lake, Wis., July 9-16, to be 
a part of the eleventh national guild 
house party. “Take My Life,” empha- 
sizing skills and vocations, was the 
theme for the week. There was a well- 








balanced program of personal devo- 
tions, worship, Bible study, discussion 
groups, skill groups, fellowship, and 
recreation for all who attended. 

Mrs. Helen D’Aboy, of Illinois, led 
the girls in Bible study. After receiving 
much food for thought, the girls met 
in small groups for discussion of the 
Bible passage. There were many new 
insights gained by all. 

Each evening the vesper leader, 
Mrs. Grace Lawrence, of Pennsylvania, 
led the girls in a creative worship 
service. 

Kathy Wilsey, national guild chair- 
man, presided at the meetings with 
poise and graciousness. During the 
interest-group hour, she met with all 
the state guild chairmen. At several 
of the meals a state chairman was 
given an opportunity to give leader- 
ship. 

Our evening features included a stir- 
ring and informative address by an 
American Baptist missionary to Thai- 
land, Louise M. Giffin; a drama pre- 
sented by the Redlands Drama Trio; 
an interesting discussion by a panel of 
girls and women in the various fields of 
work. 

Thursday evening the girls had an 
opportunity to share the decisions they 
had made with all who were present. 
This was followed by an impressive 
worship service and communion. 

The stirring climax for the week 
came on the last night. All those pres- 
ent witnessed the unfolding drama of 
how one guild chapter dedicated its 
Love Gift and White Cross. It was 
during this drama that those who 
worked in the interest groups of White 
Cross brought forth their offering. At 
the climax of the drama, the new na- 
tional guild chairman, Donna Palmer, 
of New York, and Evelyn Huber, the 
new director of the Fellowship Guild, 
were given a challenge by their prede- 
cessors. 

Heartfelt thanks go to all the staff 
and counselors whose consecration and 
devotion made the week a good experi- 
ence for all who attended. 
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Women’s Responsibility As Christian Citizens 


By JOHN W. THOMAS 


VER the last quarter-century, 

women have played an increas- 
ing role in community leadership. 
Among the leaders of socially signifi- 
cant organizations in Everytown ap- 
pear the names of women. P.-T.A.’s 
lean heavily upon women. Hospitals 
short of trained nurses turn to mothers 
and housewives, who crowd one more 
activity into their busy schedules and 
serve as gray ladies, nurses’ aides, or in 
other capacities in which no one will 
serve “for a consideration.” 

Through such community activity, 
Christian women have often found a 
practical way of witnessing to their 
faith. But in one area—the political— 
many are reluctant to take part. Yet 
it is here that we are grappling with 
many of life’s most crucial issues: free- 
dom or tyranny, life or death for all 
mankind. 


Politics and Election 


The reason for Christian women’s 
reluctance to participate in political 
activity is easy to understand. The 
wide use of the phrase “dirty politics” 
provides one explanation. Another is 
that Christian women are often too 
absorbed in church-related activities 
to find time for anything else. A third 
is that, as Baptists, we have been 
rightfully concerned to maintain sepa- 
ration of church and state. Finally, 
many Christians find so little differ- 
ence between the two major parties 
that they see only futility in what they 
regard as a struggle between Tweedle- 
dum and Tweedledee. 

_ Let us deal briefly with these ob- 
jections. 

Il. Politics are not necessarily 
“dirty.” In fact, they are an inevitable 
part of the life of any social group. 
One Christian woman, wise in the 
ways of politics, said, “I got my knowl- 
edge of political action as a member 
of a church.” Perhaps she overstated 
it, yet is there a church entirely devoid 
of political action? It helps also to re- 
ca!l what some authorities maintain: 
that standards of integrity in political 
life are comparable to those in busi- 
ness. Perhaps both business and poli- 
tics need more Christians willing to 
carry the insights of their faith into 
the struggle. In any case, politics are 
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here to stay. If Christian leadership 
abdicates, the field is left to non- 
Christians. 

2. If church-related activities are 
blocking participation in political life, 
Christian women would do well to 
consider the vocational challenge of 
the Baptist Jubilee Advance. Of 
course, no pastor—and the writer has 
been a pastor—would advocate that 
women abandon church work, but 
many feel that a thoughtful reap- 
praisal of the stewardship of time is in 
order. Possibly some Christians could 
be of greater service to Christ by tak- 
ing the insights of faith into the po- 
litical arena where the struggle for the 
future of mankind is being waged, 
than in a church where agreement as 
to what it means to be Christian is 
fairly unanimous. 

3. What of our Baptist belief in the 
separation of church and state? This 
cherished Baptist principle applies to 
the relation of the church as an insti- 
tution to the state as an institution. 
It was never intended to deter Chris- 
tians from participation in political 
life. 

4. As for differences between the 
parties. Although under either party 
we will continue as a democracy whose 
economic life is organized around the 
principle of modified capitalism, some 
real differences exist. Each party has 
its own traditions, its own supporting 
groups, its own type of advisers. 
Through scrutiny of both platforms, 
critical listening to both parties as they 
debate, and a careful reading of news- 
papers and magazines, with special 
attention to such news analysts as 
Walter Lippman, Marcus Childs, and 
James Reston, one can discover the 
direction each party is taking. 

This election year, especially, Chris- 
tian women are challenged to active 
participation in politics. Both parties 
agree that this is the most crucial elec- 
tion since 1860, an election which may 
determine whether government based 
on democratic principles can endure. 

The man elected this November will 
inevitably become the leader of de- 
mocracy for the entire world. He will 
need to have such political wisdom as 
will unite the West in its purposes and 
endeavors, and will be expected to 


give such inspiring leadership as will 
assure all the world of our earnest in- 
tention to work for peace. 


Women in Action 

What can a concerned Christian 
woman do? First, she can try to under- 
stand the issues. These include our re- 
lationship to the new nations, the de- 
velopment of institutions for peaceful 
change, disarmament, immigration 
(refugees) , education, civil rights, and 
economic policies. 

To understand these issues and to 
evaluate the competence of each can- 
didate to deal with them will require 
both dedication and effort. Having 
tried to inform herself, the Christian 
woman has an obligation to share in- 
formation with her friends, even 
though they may not agree, in an ef- 
fort to build a better-informed public 
opinion. 

Next, she can vote on the basis of 
her best thinking. Before the days of 
woman suffrage it was predicted that 
women’s votes would bring reform in 
many areas. This did not happen. 
Students of voting behavior tell us that 
women vote with their hearts; that 
they tend to be hero-worshipers; that 
they like a photogenic candidate with 
a winning smile, a good voice, and a 
“folksy” manner; that they favor a 
family man; that they value earnest- 
ness of presentation above the content 
of the ideas expressed. 

Whether or not this is a fair esti- 
mate—and what man would wish to 
say?—our need now is not for the in- 
tuitive approach, but for voters, both 
men and women, who will think hard 
and be governed by their appraisal of 
the candidates’ grasp of reality, the 
realities of a world which is new to all 
of us and very different from the post- 
war world of the nineteen-fifties. 


Praying Christians 

Christian responsibility must go at 
least one step further. We must pray 
for all people as they prepare to cast 
their votes. If we believe God takes an 
active part in the affairs of men, we 
must pray not that our party or candi- 
date may win, but that God’s will may 
be done. Nor does Christian responsi- 
bility end with an election. Christian 
women must also support their elected 
officials with both prayer and encour- 
agement, expressed by word, by letters 
of gratitude, and, when necessary, by 
defense of courageous stands. 

Such is the challenge, but since 
“there are diversities of gifts,” each 
Christian must find his own task. 
Many should work to perfect the in- 
struments of democracy, such as po- 
litical parties. God calls some to seek 
office. All are called to help make our 
Government fitted for the tasks to 
which it has been ordained. 
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The Weman's Sociely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





And They Came from Afar 


A Christmas Play 


By HAZEL BOLTWOOD 


[Scene: The living room ts an aver- 
age one, and should include a Christ- 
mas tree, piano, Christmas decora- 
tions. 

[Cuaracters: Mother (who is 
dusting) ; Grandmother (seated, read- 
ing the Bible) ; Jane; and Sue.] 

JANE [coming in door]: Mother: 
Grandmother! Look at all the mail 
in the box. 

Moruer: Give it to me, dear. Let’s 
sit down here and look it over to- 
gether. [All sit down, girls on floor.] 

MortHer: Here, Sue, are several 
cards from your friends. My, you have 
lots of mail to open! There are many 
cards here from friends from other 
countries. Let’s open them first. Here, 
Grandma, you open this one from 
Cuba. 

GranpMa: Oh! It’s written in both 
English and Spanish. Merry Christ- 
mas, Felices Pascuas—and a, y, un— 
Prosperous New Year, Prospero Ano 
Nueva. It’s from Verona. 

Jane: I remember her! She was the 
teacher from Cuba who was at the 
university last year. She is an Amer- 
ican Baptist. Remember how she led 
the group in singing when some of 
the students were week-end guests at 
the rural church? She sure can lead 
singing! 

Moruer: Here is a United Nations 
card. I wonder who it’s from. Oh, its 
from Mr. Radhakrishman. 

Sue: I know him. He’s the man 
from India who came down from the 
university to spend a week end with 
us. He likes to play badminton and 
ride a bicycle. We rode over the neigh- 
borhood. How come he sent us a card? 
He’s Hindu. 

Moruer: The card says “Season’s 
Greetings” in five languages. He knows 
this season means much to us. He 
wants to share in our celebration. 

Sue: Let me open one. [Mother 
hands her a card.| Oh, this one is from 
John! He’s from Jamaica and is visit- 
ing in our country while he is going to 
school. Wasn’t that baby shower fun? 
Remember how pleased his wife was 
that American Christian friends gave 
her a party and so many lovely gifts? 
It must be a lonely feeling to be a new 
mother in a new land. I’m glad that 
we met them. 
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GRANDMA: Yes, dear, so are we. 
John is one of the finest Christians 
that I have ever met. He has been an 
inspiration to many American Chris- 
tians. 

Sue: But, Grandma, he told me 
that .here are many churches he could 
not join because his skin is so dark. 

GRANDMA: Christmas isn’t cele- 
brated throughout the year as yet, 
darling. Someday we will let all of 
God’s children into his house. 

Moruer: Here is a very lovely Jap- 
anese card. It’s from Dr. Mishima 
over at the City Hospital. He is a 
splendid young man. He is doing can- 
cer research in this country. Remem- 
ber the lovely pictures of his home and 
the university in Tokyo? He brought 
them when he came over for dinner 
the other evening. He is a Buddhist. 
But he, too, wants to greet us on our 
holiday. 

GRANDMA: Here’s one from Annie. 
It’s fun knowing an American Baptist 
from the Philippines. I talked with 
her the other day. She said that she is 
having great fun teaching in the nurs- 
ery at the church. We are sending 
some copies of our church music to 
her church choir in the Philippines. 

MorHer: I’m making arrange- 
ments so that she can get to a house 
party. She can learn a great deal about 
women’s work that way. Also, it will be 
a good opportunity for the women to 
know her better. 

Jane: Here’s a letter from the Ki- 
zukas. They aren’t really from another 
country, are they? 

Moruer: No, dear. They, too, are 
Americans. You have English ancestry 
and they have Japanese. Someone has 
said that our country should be called, 
not a melting pot, but a tapestry. The 
cultures of many lands are interwoven 
to make a beautiful picture. 

Sue: They are Baptist. I remember 





Baptist Day of Prayer 
Friday, December 2 
Theme: “Jesus Shall Reign” 


Service prepared by the 
Australian Baptist Women 


seeing them and their children when 
we were visiting First Baptist Church. 
I forgot that they were Japanese. How 
come I forgot? 

GranpMA: They are your friends, 
dear. We soon forget the labels and 
classifications of people who are our 
friends. That is part of the message of 
Christmas. God sent Jesus to tell o/ 
his love for all. If we truly love God, 
we love his children. 

Jane: Here’s a letter from India. It 
looks like Joe’s handwriting. I know 
that his four children were happy to 
see him. He celebrates Christmas, I 
know. He’s a Roman Catholic. I re- 
member, though, how much he en- 
joyed going to church with us. Look, 
Sue, he’s asking about your drawing. 
He remembers how you used to show 
him your art work. Dad will be inter- 
ested in this letter. Joe is telling all 
about his new work. He and Dad be- 
came great friends, didn’t they? 

Mortuer: Speaking of Dad, it’s al- 
most noon, and he’ll be home -from 
work soon. I’m glad he gets home 
early on Christmas Eve. We must fin- 
ish our work. We want to be ready for 
our trip to the university to meet the 
students. We can go directly from 
there to the church for the service and 
then all come here. 

GranpMA: Well, the cookies are all 
baked. I made plenty for the supper 
after the church service. I baked 
enough so that I could pack a box for 
each student to take back to his room. 

Sue: The candles are all ready for 
the candlelight service. Are we going 
to have our regular prayer circle at 
midnight, just as we always do on 
Christmas Eve? 

Moruer: Indeed, we are! All our 
guests—Christians and non-Christians 
—can join us in ta circle of friendship. 

GranpMa: I am always thrilled to 
hear all those lovely prayers even 
though I don’t know what they are 
saying. I’m so glad we ask them to 
pray in their own language. It seems 
always to draw them closer to their 
loved ones far away. 

Jane: Here is a card from Indo- 
nesia. Oh, it’s from Mr. Safoiedin! He 
was with us last Christmas Eve. He is 
asking us to light his candle this year. 
Let’s have one extra to light this year 
for all of our friends who cannot be 
with us to light their candles. 

Moruer: That’s a wonderful sug- 
gestion. Now, let’s put the rest of the 
cards aside and open them later. 

GranpMA: Before we go back to 
work, let me read Ephesians 2: 14-19. 
[After Grandma reads, Mother starts 
to hum and all sing “Joy to the 
World.” | 

Sue [prays]: Thank you, God, for 
helping us to know all of your chil- 
dren. Bless us all and help us learn to 
live Christmas every day. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 











FOR DECEMBER 


This One Thing I Do to Express Christ’s 
Love in Meeting Human Needs 


Scripture: 1 Cor. 15:58; Matt. 20:28; 25:35-—36; 10:42; 
Gal. 6:2, 10; John 6:44 


vo PURPOSE of the program is 
to lead American Baptist Men to 
the place where the Christmas meet- 
ing will be one of self-dedication, a 
search for the place where real need 
exists, and plans for doing something 
about it. It is a time for recognizing 
that, though sentiment has its place, 
mature Christians must seek a practi- 
cal application of the gospel. 

“Are you willing to stoop down and 
consider the needs and desires of little 
children; to remember the weakness 
and loneliness of people who are grow- 
ing old; to stop asking how much your 
friends love you, and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough; to 
bear in mind the things that other peo- 
ple have to bear on their hearts; to 
try to understand what those who live 
in the same house with you really 
want, without waiting for them to tell 
you; to trim your lamp so that it will 
give more light and less smoke, and to 
carry it in front so that your shadow 
will fall behind you; to make a grave 
for your ugly thoughts, and a garden 
for your kindly feelings, with the gate 
open—are you willing to do these 
things even for a day? Then you can 
keep Christmas.”—-HENRY VAN DykKE 


For the Devotional Leader 


"Scripture—Use the story of the 
Magi (Matt. 2:1-12) as an example 
of three men. who expressed their ado- 
ration in a practical way. Supplement 
this with passages (see list above) in 
which Christians are to do likewise. 
Have several readers participate. 

" Carols—Have three solo voices 
sing the three stanzas of “We Three 
Kings,” with the group joining in the 
refrain. Or “Good King Wenceslas” 
may be sung by three: a narrator, 
a king, and a page. If you prefer, the 
group may handle the narrative por- 
tions. (Song sheets may have to be 
provided. ) 

_* Pray that the group may be sensi- 
tive to need, intelligent in deciding 
wht to do, dedicated in carrying out 
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a project—and that each in his own 
life may embody and promote the true 
spirit of Christmas, 


For the Program Chairman 


This is a meeting of discussion and 
planning. Its aim is to meet human 
need, not just “spread cheer.” Discus- 
sion should center on the question: 
“Where is the greatest need that this 
group can help meet?” Look within 
your church, your community, neigh- 
boring communities, and beyond to 
the world. Do not overlook areas of 
special need: actual hunger, acute 
loneliness, the plight of refugees, and 
so forth. To report briefly on some of 
the areas of need seek information 
from your state convention office, the 
United Nations, your local social-serv- 
ice agencies. 

Invite a missionary from a near-by 
Christian center, a judge of the juve- 
nile court, a representative of a wel- 
fare agency or a speaker from some 
such agency as Church World Service, 
to explain how need is met by his or- 
ganization. 

Turn now to what you can do, indi- 
vidually, or by group effort. At what 
points do the needs uncovered and the 
resources available seem to meet? 
Make definite plans for what, when, 
and how. (See suggestions for the ac- 
tion chairman, with whom you will be 
co-operating.) Include in your discus- 
sion the things each one can do, by at- 
titude as well as deed, over and above 
the group’s anticipated expression of 
concern for human need. 

For the fellowship chairman—Spe- 
cial occasions are good times for get- 
ting out men who might have been in- 
active and for inviting prospects. In 
line with tonight’s theme you might 
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also seek out those who do not go to 
church, the underprivileged, those 
who have had trouble. Why not make 
this meeting an embodiment of “In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least . . .”? 

Have you a boy’s club in your area? 
Some newcomers? Some laborers or 
others not usually included? Their 
presence, if your welcome is genuine, 
could make this a memorable meeting. 
A good speaker, carol-singing, the uni- 
fying effect of planning and working 
together on a project, and the warmth 
of the season should make for good 
fellowship. 

Invite guests in plenty of time, fol- 
lowing up with a reminder if neces- 
sary. Where location makes it feasible, 
pick them up. It is a good plan, and 
being on hand to greet them is a 
“must.” 

For the growth chairman—The sea- 
son’s activities offer special oppor- 
tunity for personal growth—growth in 
Christ’s spirit. Your members and your 
group will grow “in Christ” as you ex- 
pand the area of your concern to in- 
clude all sorts and conditions of men 
—the downtrodden, prisoners, per- 
sons of other races and nationalities. 
Co-operate with the action chairman 
in deciding upon some project express- 
ing brotherhood through which your 
members can grow in Christlike con- 
cern for their fellows. 

For the action chairman—Christ- 
mas is a time to stop and think what 
opportunities for service lie at your 
door. How often do your members 
visit prisoners in your local jail, pa- 
tients in the nearest mental hospital, 
boys in correctional institutions? You 
might plan to take on such visits regu- 
larly as a project. Or talk to your high- 
school superintendent or guidance 
counselor about the problems of youth 
that they know about. Plan what your 
group could do to help these boys with 
their problems. Work with the other 
chairmen to co-ordinate your efforts 
in Christian outreach. 


Program Outline 

™ Hosting—Christmas is a time of 
good cheer and you will want to make 
certain that this is the way your fel- 
lowship evening begins. 

™Dinner—The season calls for a 
special dinner; and special decorations 
in keeping with the season. 

"Introduction of guests. 

"Fellowship Singing—Plan for a 
hearty round of Christmas carols. Be 
sure the song leader is selected in ad- 
vance. 

® Devotions—Program—Discussion. 

® Benediction 

® Fellowship hour in charge of fel- 
lowship committee. Or perhaps this 
time will be spent in working on a spe- 
cial Christmas project. 
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ASSAM 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Council 
of Baptist Churches in Northeast India 
was held in Gohalkana, Assam, last 
January. 

Gohalkana, a village at the foot of 
the Garo Hills, is largely populated by 
the Garos. An open place, centered 
around the government-aided middle 
school, was the location for the meet- 
ings. A large, beautiful grass and bam- 
boo pandel (“assembly hall”) and 
grass “hotels” were built. Most of the 
delegates were housed in the rooms of 
the school. 


Bamboo Bridge 

The big brass gong began to sound 
to call all to the pandel across the 
small stream from us. The village 
people made a strong bamboo bridge 
in place of the one lone bamboo pole 
used in crossing. 

The theme of the meeting was “I 
Know Whom I Have Believed.” The 
president, Gilbert Marak, used this as 
his text for the opening meeting, and 
thereafter the evening speakers used 
the phrases “I Know,” “Whom,” and 
“I Have Believed” as their texts. Bible 
study by James M. Wood on “Doctrine 
of the Faith,” devotions by the younger 
leaders of the Christian centers of the 
hills, and many reports were inspira- 
tional. Much time was devoted to busi- 
ness and discussion. This is a good 
thing, especially when the churches 
are so far apart and varied in their 
make-up. 

It should be a matter of great con- 
cern for those here and abroad that 
there are still tribes within our terri- 
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These Naga women were delegates to the annual mee 
of the Council of Baptist Churches of Northeast India 
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tory among whom no _ organized 
mission work has been done. One of 
these is the Meitheis, or the plains 
people, of Manipur. The council de- 
cided to appoint a missionary to this 
group. The Manipur Baptist Conven- 
tion has maintained two evangelists 
among them for the past year or two. 
Their encouraging reports indicate 
that the doors are opening there where 
for so long they have been shut. 


Woman Elected President 


This session of the council accom- 
plished two unprecedented things. It 
took the annual meeting out of the 
main stations or large towns into the 
villages. Gohalkana is far from a rail- 
road, far from the trunk road, and 
there are no distracting elements to 
keep the delegates from attending the 
meetings. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the church in Assam, a woman, 
Anondi Kenwar, was elected presi- 
dent. 

The 125th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Baptist work in Assam is to 
be celebrated in 1961. Plans are started 
for a big gathering. It is expected that 
thousands of Baptists from the council, 
besides many visitors from other parts 
of India and foreign lands, will be 
here to celebrate. 

Maza R. Evans 


SCOTLAND 
World Council Report 


The Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches met Au- 
gust 16-24, in the university town of 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 

The group of ninety Protestant, 
Anglican, and Orthodox church lead- 
ers from many parts of the world met 
for nine days to lay final plans for the 
Third World Assembly, which will 
meet in New Delhi, India, November, 
1961, and to act on a variety of mat- 
ters ranging from clarifying the basis 
of membership in the World Council 
to international affairs. 









ting 


A moment of relaxation during meeting of the Central 
Committee of World Council of Churches at St. Andrews 





Franklin Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
is chairman of the committee, and W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft is general secretary 
of the council. 


Changes Recommended 


The committee approved a revised 
statement of the basis for membership 
in the World Council. Present mem 
bership is based on acceptance of “ou: 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior. 

The new statement declares: “The 
World Council of Churches is a fel- 
lowship of churches which confess the 
Lord Jesus Christ as God and Savior 
according to the Scriptures, and there- 
fore seek to fulfil together their com- 
mon calling to the glory of the one 
God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

The statement will be recommended 
by the committee to the assembly, 
which is the only body which can take 
final action on the proposed change. 


Action on Integration 

It was reported to the Central Com- 
mittee that the administrative com- 
mittee of the International Missionary 
Council has unanimously adopted the 
proposal for integration with the 
World Council. 

Twenty-four of the national mem- 
ber councils of the International 
Council have approved the plan, six 
are still considering it, and five have 
not responded. The plan will now be 
submitted for final consideration and 
will be finally approved unless vetoed 
within six months by six of them. 

The World Council of Churches has 
also received approval of the proposal 
from eighty-three member churches, 
with only five voting against. Final 
integration is expected to take place 
at an opening session of the Third 
Assembly. 


Faith and Order 

The Central Committee also took 
action to bring the concerns of the 
Commission on Faith and Order more 
centrally into the work of the World 
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Council. It authorized the enlarge- 
ment of the present executive staff 
from one to three, urged it to take a 
more active role in regional faith and 
order conferences, and authorized it, 
when invited, to provide consultative 
services to merging churches. It also 
gave approval to a statement of the 
commission’s triennial meeting. 

The statement declares that the 
unity sought is primarily a local unity, 
or “one which brings all in each place 
who confess Christ Jesus as Lord into 
a fully committed fellowship with one 
another. . . .” 

The statement emphasizes that the 
unity sought “is not one of uniformity 
nor a monolithic power structure.” 


Intercommunion and Youth 


Divergent attitudes on intercom- 
munion were expressed on the final 
day. The subject came before the com- 
mittee when it was asked to receive the 
findings of the European Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly held at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in July. A message unani- 
mously adopted by the eighteen hun- 
dred young people there called on 
churches to make more progress to- 
ward intercommunion. 

Members of the committee took dif- 
ferent views on whether the council 
could go further than the formula es- 
tablished at the World Faith and 
Order Conference in Lund, Sweden, 
1952. The agreement said that open 
communion services at ecumenical 
gatherings should be held where pos- 
sible on the invitation of a local church 
or churches which sanction such serv- 
ices. 


Religious Liberty 

The report of the commission deal- 
ing with “Christian Witness, Prosely- 
tim, and Religious Liberty” was 
adopted with only minor changes and 
sent to the churches. The report out- 
lined eleven suggested standards of 
practice for member churches. 

These include respect for other 
churches and help to rise above short- 
comings, recognition of the right of 
mature individuals to change their 
church allegiance, establishment of re- 
ligious liberty for all churches and 
members in every land, disavowal of 
pressure, care in receiving members 
who change churches because of 
“worldly or unworthy motives, and 
help to churches which are weak 
rather than establishment of compet- 
ing missions.” 


Parenthood and Population 

A'ter lively debate on a proposed 
stattment on the family and planned 
parenthood, the committee requested 
member churches to continue to ex- 
amine the problems involved in ecu- 
menical discussion. 
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Bishop Bayne called for a bold dis- 
cussion among Christians of the doc- 
trine of responsible parenthood or 
family planning. The time has come, 
he said, for a full ecumenical discus- 
sion of the whole area of the theology 
of sex and marriage. 

Discussion in the committee made 
it apparent that Orthodox delegates 
did not share in the views of many 
Protestant and Anglican churches on 
this matter. Russian Orthodox Bishop 
John, of San Francisco, said he found 
nothing in the Bible about planned 
parenthood. He said, “If we go to the 
countries of Asia not taking the pure 
Word of God, but mixing it up with 





sophistication of other kinds, I can- 
not believe God will bless our work.” 


Aid to Areas of Need 

Approval of a massive program of 
Christian assistance to areas of acute 
human need was approved by the 
Central Committee by endorsing plans 
for the council’s division of inter- 
church aid and service to refugees call- 
ing for mobilization of resources to 
meet urgent needs in many parts of 
the world. 


Responsible Independence 


In a message to its member churches 
in Africa, the Central Committee 
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¢ “Neither my education...nor 
my experience as a medical 
missionary in Burma quite pre- 
pared me to be a substitute 
mother for eight growing chil- 
dren. Only from the Source of 
all good things comes the 
strength, tact and patience 
required.” 





DR. MARTHA GIFFORD 
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called upon them to assist in the “or 
derly and peaceful transition” of new 
nations to “responsible independence.’ 

Adopted without dissenting vote 
the message urged the churches to giv: 
“strong support to the United Nation 
as well as to governments” in bringin: 
this about. It regretted “those in- 
stances in which violence and appar- 
ent irresponsibility, on one side or the 
other, have jeopardized the transition 
to independence” and urged the rights 
of persons, regardless of race, to share 
in the formation of their governments. 


Action Requested on China 


Action to “help in the creation of 
conditions which will permit the 650 
million people of China to share in the 
benefits and accept the responsibilities 
common to all members of the inter- 
national community,” was urged in 
another statement. 

The statement said that certain 
measures “especially in relation to dis- 
armament and nuclear weapons test- 
ing, can be effectively applied only if 
the people and government of China 
are in a position to contribute to their 
formulation and application.” 

The statement did not specifically 
name the People’s Republic of China 
nor membership in the United Na- 
tions. It asked that study and action 
be undertaken by the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs. 
It will be referred to the World Coun- 
cil of Churches member churches. 

O. F. Nolde, commission director, 
said that the statement “implies that 
other governments should have diplo- 
matic dealings with the government in 
effective power and does not imply 
that such dealings place upon that 
government a stamp of approval.” 
But, he said, “the people of China 
should be in a position to share in the 
benefits and accept the responsibilities 
common to all members of the inter- 
national community.” 

Betty THOMPSON 


OHIO 
Town and Country News 


The Town and Country Leadership 
Conference held at East Lansing, 
Mich., and arranged by the town and 
country department of the Michigan 
Baptist Convention, James Burgess, 
director, was a time of spiritual re- 
newal. About thirty selected town and 
country leaders listened to Professor 
Alchin and Professor Strassman, of 
Michigan State University, talk on the 
economic and social aspects of popu- 
lation studies and trends in the state. 

At the close of the day, the agenda 
called for the group to make sug- 
gestions to the town and country de- 
partment about implementing the 
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concerns expressed in the conference. 
However, so challenging were the facts 
presented that a feeling of human in- 
adequacy and a need for reliance upon 
the power of God overwhelmed the 
group. Chairman Robert Hewitt 
wisely discarded the prepared agenda 
and an extended period of prayer took 
place, as the pastors sought divine 
guidance. 


No Speeches 

Apparently, a somewhat similar 
need was felt by town and country 
workers in West Virginia. Area Mis- 
sionary John Sheibley sends word of 
a recent overnight retreat for Baptist 
pastors, held at Jackson’s Mill 4-H 
Camp. Friday evening and Saturday 
mornings were spent in sharing ses- 
sions, group devotions, personal 
prayer, and meditation periods. No 
speeches! No agenda! No discussions! 
What a contrast to our usual pro- 
cedures! 

Town and country Baptists in West 
Virginia and Ohio are also finding 
help in a series of interstate rural- 
urban conferences which are being 
held in the Ohio River Valley. These 
are sponsored by the West Virginia 
and Ohio Conventions and the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Societies. 
Each includes an expanding city along 
the river and the rural areas adjacent 
to it. Purposes of the conferences are: 
to investigate the common concerns 
on the two sides of the river; to ex- 
plore the rural-urban effects and re- 
lationships in this rapidly changing 
area; and, finally, to develop a Baptist 
strategy for the Ohio Valley. 


Changes Affect Churches 

The first conference, held at Vienna, 
West Va., involved the Parkersburg, 
West Va., and the Marietta, Ohio, 
areas. Fifty people from _ thirty 
churches considered the sociological 
and industrial changes occurring, and 
their effects upon the churches. The 
interest warranted the formation of a 
continuing committee, which planned 
a follow-up meeting to consider care- 
fully and specifically the matter of 
Baptist strategy in this immediate area. 
A similar exploration is being made 
in the territory centering in Hunting- 
ton, West Va., and Chesapeake, Ohio. 

The Pennsylvania Baptist Conven- 
tion has had evidence of the value 
of the small-church demonstration 
school. Through the co-operation of 
the Christian education and town and 
country departments of the Pennsyl- 
vania Baptist Convention, a week-end 
lab school for Christian education 
workers in small churches in that state 
was held last spring. Town and Coun- 
try Director Lee R. Jeffords reports 
that they had hoped to have twenty- 
five present, but the actual attendance 
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and finance. His charts, diagrams and sample 
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returning the Christian Church to its real pur- 
pose of serving instead of being served. $3.95 
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and teacher of theology and the psychology of 
religion. Paper, $1.25 
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Personal Power Through 
The Spiritual Disciplines 
by G. Ernest Thomas 

Encouragement for a sustaining faith and 
more abundant spiritual life through the 
cultivation of the seven disciplines of wor- 
ship, family religion, Bible reading, prayer, 
tithing, witnessing, and service. $2 


Worship Programs 
For Juniors 
by Alice A. Bays 
with Elizabeth Jones Oakberg 

Highly adaptable worship programs contain- 
ing hymns, stories, scripture, poems, and 
prayers; introducing familiar people, daily 
situations, Jesus’ teachings, and God in our 
lives. Also contains services for special 
occasions. $3 


Jesus in the Gospel 

Of Matthew 

by Edward P. Blair 
A lucid study of the revisions in Matthew’s 
Christology and doctrine of salvation, 
brought to light by the recent discovery and 
interpretation of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Also 
gives a fresh approach to the identification 
of the author of this portion of the Bible. $3 
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Luke’s Portrait 
Of Christ 


by Charles M. Laymon 


Laymon skillfully illustrates the 
characteristics of Christ’s per- 
sonality which prompted Luke 
to see in Him the hope and sal- 
vation of the world . . . the 
deep piety and humanitarianism 
emphasized so sensitively and 
clearly by Luke in his aware- 
ness of the problems faced by 
the early church. Paper, $1 


Doing What Is Christian 
by Harold A. Bosley 


Based on Jesus’ charge to “wit- 
ness”, and four pivotal factors 
of God as love, Christ as “the 
way”, the relationship between 
the cHiirch and _ individual 
witnessing, and Christ’s king- 
dom and its claims on the Chris- 
tian, Dr. Bosley expounds upon 
how Christians must go about 
the task of witnessing by ex- 
ample of daily behavior and 
attitude. $1 
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was thirty-five. Such interest and co1 
cern indicate that workers in ovr 
smaller churches will respond when 
training opportunities are geared to 
their needs. 

CiayTON A. PEPPER 


BURMA 
Radio Programs 


Radio programs in the Karen and 
Burmese languages, prepared in 
Burma and broadcast back from the 
Philippines, now bring the message of 
Christ not only to Christians but also 
to non-Christians in remote areas of 
Burma. 

The programs are prepared at the 
Christian Audio-Visual Center in 
Mandalay, Burma, and are made pos- 
sible by the recent installation of new 
recording equipment at the center. 


Seven Years Old 

The center is a seven-year-old proj- 
ect sponsored by the Burma Christian 
Council. A pioneer of the project has 
been American Baptist missionary 
Leonard A. Crain. It was while he 
was on furlough in America last year 
that Mr. Crain helped work out the 
console design and construction of 
the recording unit, using American 
hi-fi components. To do this he spent 
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several months at the offices of 
RAVEMCCO (Radio, Visual Edu- 
cation, and Mass Communication 
Committee) which is a committee of 
the National Council of Churches. 


Churches 
In the futures RAVEMCCO ex- 


pects to install a transmitting tower 
in the Philippines which will be able 
to broadcast programs in the lan- 
guages of people in Burma, Hong 
Kong, Malaya, and Thailand. Audio- 
visual centers, such as the one in 
Burma, are scheduled to supply the 
RAVEMCCO station with Christian 
programing. So far, only Burma and 
Hong Kong have centers under way. 
Until its improved equipment is in- 
stalled, RAVEMCCO’s station in the 
Philippines is concentrating on pro- 
grams aimed at Chinese-speaking 
people in the Philippines. 

However, the programs prepared in 
Mandalay already are being put to 
use. They are now broadcast from an 
independent religious station in 
Manila, the Far East Broadcasting 
Station, which is powerful enough to 
reach Burma. 


New Recording Center 

The new recording service at the 
center in Mandalay is the latest in the 
center’s wide range of Christian audio- 
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visual activities. It conducts institutes 
and workshops for Christian leaders, 
seeks, to evangelize through Christian 
films, and distributes Christian books 
and literature. Selling books, produc- 
ing Christmas cards, and photography 
services have helped finance the cen- 
ter’s expanding evangelistic efforts. 
The center is housed in space which 
has been donated, along with the serv- 
ices of Mr. Crain, by the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Societies. Just 
recently another center in Rangoon, 
which will serve lower Burma, was 
opened at the headquarters of the 
Burma Baptist Convention. The 
Burma Christian Council, which spon- 


sors this audio-visual work, is sup- 
ported by Anglicans, Methodists, and 
the Salvation Army, as well as Bap- 
tists. 

Mr. Crain is one of a staff of seven 
at the center. He founded and was 
director of the co-operative project 
until a well-trained Burman could as- 
sume the responsibility. Saw Lader, 
now the director, is a former army 
officer who decided to enter Christian 
service. 

Head of the new radio programing 
service is Wilson Gyi, an accomplished 
musician. At the opening of the new 
studio, he demonstrated a unique use 
of the equipment by singing to the 
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accompaniment of specially prepared 
tapes rather than a live organ or piano. 

Attending the dedication ceremonies 
were many Mandalay businessmen, 
teachers, 


and government officials, as 


well as pastors and Burma Christian 
Council officials. 

Even now, finishing touches are be- 
ing added to the studio. Mr. Crain 
wrote recently that they had hooked 
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up relays so that when a key is thrown 
on the console to connect a micro- 
phone, the fans automatically stop and 
a warning light flashes on. “We thin‘ 
that’s quite wonderful,” he said. Mos: 
wonderful of all, Christian radio mes- 
sages are reaching into areas thus far 
untouched with the gospel. 

LoutsE A. CaTTan 


KANSAS 
Tractors for Burma 


The Alpha Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Town and Country Fel- 
lowship, at Central Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Kansas City, Kans., has 
agreed to adopt as a missionary project 
the raising of enough money to pur- 
chase and send a tractor and attach- 
ments to the aid of farmers in the 
mountain areas of Burma. 

William D. Hackett, an American 
Baptist missionary born in Burma of 
missionary parents and now serving 
in Burma, recently challenged the stu- 
dents and faculty at the seminary with 
his plan to establish rural Christian 
centers in Burma, where tractors 
would be made available to the farm- 
ers in the surrounding areas for tilling 
the hard soil. As a result of that chal- 
lenge, the members of the Alpha 
Chapter, which is composed of stu- 
dents, staff, and faculty members in- 
terested in rural work, agreed to pro- 
mote the project and to ask for help 
from churches and individuals in order 
to raise the $1,660 needed to provide a 
tractor, its equipment, and freight ex- 
penses to Burma. 


True Concern 

Dr. Hackett, who earned his Ph.D. 
at Cornell University, and is an evan- 
gelistic missionary specializing in agri- 
culture, says, “This kind of project 
may be a true expression of love and 
concern by Christian farmers in the 
United States to Christian farmers in 
Burma who work long hours of drudg- 
ery with small return.’ 

It is the hope of the members of 
Alpha Fellowship that this personal 
contact with a phase of missions most 
closely aligned with the interest of 
rural people will serve as a spark to 
ignite a greater concern for all mission 
work. 

Anyone interested in more informa- 
tion about the project or in contribut- 
ing to it may contact Henry A. Mc- 
Canna, Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Kansas City 2, Kans. 

Cartes Moore 
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Evacuated from Congo 

On July 16th: Vendla I. Anderson, 
Rev. and Mrs. H. D. Brown, Rev. and 
Mrs. L. E. Emmert (on furlough), 
Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Hall, Virginia 
L. Hjertstedt, Mrs. R. G. Metzger, Rev. 
and Mrs. C. C. Stabell (on furlough). 
On July 21st: Madelyn Albrecht, Dr. 
and Mrs. F. O. Andersen, Mary 
Bonar, Rev. and Mrs. G. L. Botte- 
miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Brown, 
Rev. and Mrs. L. A. Brown, Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Brown, Rev. and Mrs. 
T. E. Bubeck, Rev. and Mrs. O. R. 
Chapman, Rev. and Mrs. D. S. Deer, 
Marguerite Eldredge, Rev. and Mrs. 
D. L. Ellis, Mrs. M. S. Engwall, Rev. 
and Mrs. M. S. Entwistle, Annis Ford, 
Helen Gaskill, Margot Hakes, Alice 
Jorgenson, Mrs. C. J. Jump, Emily 
Keyes, Rev. and Mrs. P. R. Lindland, 
Rev. R. G. Metzger, Virginia Nicker- 
son, Rhoda Nielsen, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Osterholm, Rev. and Mrs. N. G. 
Riddle, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Rob- 
bins, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Rumohr, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Scott, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. F. Sharp, Elizabeth Spinney, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Stuart (on fur- 
lough), Mrs. C. G. Weaver, Dorothy 
Wiseman. 


Sailed 


Dr. and Mrs. F. F. Curry, for Philip- 
pines; Rev. and Mrs. W. I. Elliott, for 
Japan; Rev. and Mrs. W. D. Hackett, 
for Burma; Rev. and Mrs. R. G. 
Johnson, for Burma; Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Houston, for Philippines; Rev. and 
Mrs. J. A. Marshall, for Belgium; 
Susanne Powers, for Bengal-Orissa; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Winn, for 
Burma: A. Maureen Brians, for India; 
Rev. and Mrs. G. G. Gano, for 
Japan; Esther M. Greenmun, for 
Thailand; Rev. and Mrs. T. O. Ling, 
from England for Burma; Rev. and 
Mrs. L. S. Manierre, for Japan; Rev. 
and Mrs. J. C. Martin, for India; Rev. 
and Mrs. A. T. Yousko, for Thailand. 





Furloughed 


Dr. and Mrs. N. Abell, from Congo; 
Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Beers, from As- 
sam; Phyllis Benner, from Congo; 
Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Carder, from 
Thailand; Rev. and Mrs. T. B. Dick- 
erson, from Thailand; Rev. and Mrs. 
C. Erickson, from Burma; Alice M. 
Findlay, from South India; Rev. and 
Mrs. B. Fraser, from Congo; Elsie M. 
Larsen, from South India; Rev. and 
Mrs. P. Lewis, from Burma; Helen 
Markos, from Philippines; Dr. Marion 
S. Morse, from South India; Rev. and 
Mrs. D. C. Niles, from Congo; Rev. 
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and Mrs. L. E. Noren, from Hong 
Kong; Abbie Sanderson, from Japan. 
Rev. and Mrs. L. E. Emmert, from 
Congo; Rev. and Mrs. T. G. Gipson, 
from India; Rev. and Mrs. H. D. 
Schock, from Burma; Rev. and Mrs. 
C. C. Stabell, from Congo; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. H. Stuart, from Congo. 


Transferred 

Anna Aponas, to girls’ worker, 
South Chicago Neighborhood House, 
Chicago, Ill.; G. T. Baker, to boys’ 
worker, United Christian Centers, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Eleanor E. Dow, 
to Colegio Internacionales, Cristo, 
Cuba; Bertha Lati, Kenosha to girls’ 
worker, Newark Christian Center, 
Newark, N.J.; Nellie C. Tanner, to 
Colegio Bautista, Santa Ana, El Sal- 
vador; Laura Belle Williams, to ad- 
ministrator, Cordova Community Hos- 
pital, Alaska; T. G. Wylie, to boys’ 
worker, South Chicago Neighborhood 
House, Chicago, IIl. 


Resigned 

H. Bulkley, pastor, Tinsman Ave. 
Baptist Church, Williamsport, Pa.; 
Carol L. Carlson, Friendship House, 
Hamtramck, Mich.; W. Cuthbert, pas- 
tor, New Town, N.Dak.; Jeannette 
Dolk, South Chicago Neighborhood 
House, Chicago, Ill.; Leona Dunter- 
man, Colony Christian Center, Reno, 
Nev.; Mr. and Mrs. W. Hylton, Ko- 
diak Children’s Home, Alaska; R. C. 
Kruschwitz, director of evangelism, 
North Dakota Baptist State Conven- 
tion; Elizabeth J. Miller, director, 
Christian Friendliness, Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Porter, Colegio Bautista, Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua; C. Rhoads, pastor, 
Riddle Oreg.; J. H. Shanley, pastor, 
Westlake Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio; N. Sundwell, pastor, Niles, 
Mich. 





Answers to Quiz on page 3 


(1) Senator Kennedy was not per- 
mitted to by his bishop. (2) April, 
1900. (3) Paul Tillich. (4) Increasing 
costs of education. (5) 1,320 beds. 
(6) Completion of CHEC Campaigns, 
Collection of CHEC Dollars, and 
Conversion of CHEC Dollars into Ac- 
tion. (7) First, she can try to under- 
stand the issues, and, second, she can 
vote on the basis of her best thinking. 
(8) Radio-Television Department, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. 
Y. (9) Walter Rauschenbusch and 
Washington Gladden. (10) William 
D. Hackett. (11) 17,650,917. (12) 
450,000. (13) ‘We cannot go far in 
cleaning up the moral plague spots in 
South Africa or Algeria so long as we 
do nothing, or next to nothing, about 
cleaning them up in South Carolina 
or Atlanta. 











“T’'m Looking Ahead 
to Double Benefits” 


. . . from my Special Gift Agreement with 
the Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. First, | am assured a steady, 
trouble-free income as long as | live. Sec- 
ond—and more important—I know | am 
helping in the task of overseas missions in 
a way that will go on forever. 


For information, write: 


American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Woman's American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
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Public Relations Dept., A.B.F.M.S. 10-0-26} 
and W.A.B.F.M.S. I 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, W. Y. : 
1 

Without obligation, of course, | would like to knowl 
more about making Gift-Annuity Agreements. 
1 
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“I’m Looking Ahead 
to Double Benefits” 


. . « from my Special Gift Agreement with 
the Woman's American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. First, | am assured a steady, 
trouble-free income as long as | live. Sec- 
ond—and more important—| know | am 
helping in the task of overseas missions in 
a way that will go on forever. 


For information, write: 


American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Womans American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
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School of Missions 


Now is the time to plan ahead for 
your schools of missions. Book your 
films well in advance. 

Send for a free copy of the Baptist 
Film Library catalogue. 

For special use with the current 
foreign-mission theme, “Into All the 
World, Together,” we are featuring 
the new motion picture 453. House- 
hold of Faith. This film illustrates the 
work of the American mission boards 
in fellowship with other Christian 
bodies in other lands. The growing 
younger churches of India, Thai- 
land, and Africa are maturing from 
“receiving” churches to “sending” 
churches in the total mission enter- 
prise. Color. 30 minutes. Rental, 
$12.00. 

Other motion pictures applicable to 
the theme include: 

277. On Mission Frontiers. A docu- 
mentary on American Baptist mission 
fields in Asia and Africa. Color. 30 
minutes. Rental, $9.00. 

346. The Golden Gift. The conflict 
of Christianity and Buddhism in the 
mind of a Burmese youth. Color. 30 
minutes. Rental, $9.00. 

332. Garden of Service. The true 
story of a Japanese youth at Waseda 
Christian Center in Tokyo. Color. 30 
minutes. Rental, $10.00. 

302. Village of the Poor. A Chris- 
tian village in India and its impact on 
the lives of three people. Color. 30 
minutes. Rental, $12.00. 

A fine series of 35mm filmstrips is 
also available for the overseas theme: 

F219. Under the Banyan Tree. A 
young couple in South India take root 
in Christian teachings and spread their 
influence into the community. Color. 
Sale, $5.00. 

F344. The Bible Around the World. 
Art drawings show the Bible as it is 
translated and distributed into all 
parts of the world. Color. Sale, $6.00. 

F150. The Village Path. The in- 
spiring story of a Baptist Bible woman 
and her work in the villages of India. 
Color. Sale, $5.00. 

F336. Christian Ties in Thailand. 
Our Baptist missionaries working side 
by side with Thai, Chinese, and Karen 
co-workers. Color. Sale, $5.00. 

Next Monta: Visual materials for 
the home-mission theme. 

Correction: Please note that the 
correct rental price for the film 440. 
New Faces of Africa is $12.00. 

BAPTIST FILM LIBRARY: 152 Madison Ave., 


New York . N.Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill.; 2107 Woolsey St., Berkeley 5, Calif. 
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PARENT ROLES 
HIS “No HERS 


A practical description of the individ- 
ual roles of fathers and mothers in the 
home. Based on studies conducted by the 
Character Research Project. 


“This book is worth its weight in gold 
.*. . Do you need some help in under- 
standing yourself and your role as a 
father or mother? . . . What things in 
family life can the father . . . the mother, 
do best? When father and mother dis- 
agree, who is generally right? Do you 
think you know? You might be wrong! 
s+ + Here is a practical book, marve- 
lously written. It may transform your 
family. Also recommended for preachers, 
ministers of education, Sunday School 
and Training Union workers ..."” — 
Dr. Findley B. Edge, Professor at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky 
Price $1.25 each 


In lots of 5 or more $1.00. 
THE CHARACTER RESEARCH 
PROJECT 





UNION COLLEGE 
SCHENECTADY 8, NEW YORK 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TO ABOVE 


CHARACTER RESEARCH PROJECT, 
UNION COLLEGE, DEPT. M, 
SCHENECTADY 8, N. Y. 


Please send... copies of PARENT ROLES, 
HIS AND HERS. 


Nome........: ascenn 
(Please Print) 





Address 





City and State. 
DD Bill me 
(CD Check or money order enclosed 
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For all who know him .. . 
or wish they did! 

















. M. PRICE: 
PORTRAIT OF A PIONEER 
by Clyde Merrill Maguire 


The warm, personal story 
of Dr. J. M. Price, who for 
42 years was head of the 
School of Religious Educa- 
tion at Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 
Packed with human inter- 
est, this biography concerns 
one of the world’s great 
religious educators. $2.95 
at your book dealer 
BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 















































MORE IMPRESSIVE 
CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All col- 
ors and shades. Send 
today for FREE catalog: 
C-9 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-9 (Chil- 
dren’s Robes); P-9 (Pul- 
pit Robes); B-9 (Bap- 
tismal Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 












MW YORR 1 Y 
366 Fifth Ave RM LaSalle 












yn ..3 SIZES 


Unbreakable . 
lightweight . . boilproof com- 
munion glasses . .- $1.25 Doz. 


FREE sample of each size 


BRASS GOODS CO. 
Brookline 46, Mass. 





- noise-free . 










your dealer 
Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., 








4y Frank A. Shara 


ACH CHURCH in the American 
Baptist Convention is urged to 
observe Missions Magazine Sunday, 
October 16, or some other Sunday 
during October. 

A packet of sample materials was 
mailed to each pastor and club man- 
ager the first week in September. If 
you have not returned the self-ad- 
dressed card requesting supplies, 
please do so at once. 

We here at Missions want to do a 
good job for you and your people by 
presenting vividly the task of our 
world mission. 

We are interested in the same tasks. 
You are interested in our home- and 
foreign-mission program, and we are 
interested in helping to make your 
church program more effective. 

* 

Our common purpose is to win 
more souls, train more people, and 
develop a Christian concern for our 
local area, our country, and the world. 

MissIONs is constantly trying to do 
just this. We are aiding the pastor by 
supporting the things for which you 
have been working: greater interest 
in the program of the church, more 
evangelistic outreach, more support 
for your church, and more dedication 
to Christian service. 

We can do all of these things to- 
gether provided Missions is circu- 
lated widely and read regularly. 

We need your support on Missions 
Magazine Sunday to secure new sub- 
scriptions; and we like to think that 
you need our support for your pro- 
gram. 

Please do your best! 

® 

The club managers’ service pins 
were mailed to the pastors during 
September with the request that the 
pin be presented to the club manager 
at the morning service as a part of the 
observance of Missions Magazine 
Sunday. 

If any club manager has served 5, 
10, 15, or more years and desires a 
service pin, please write the business 
manager. However, the service pins 
will be given out only once a year—on 
Missions Magazine Sunday. 











HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Hillsdale, Michigan 
coeducational liberal arts 
founded 1844 


committed to the stewardship of The 


Great Idea: the dignity, supreme 
worth, and sanctity of the individual 
as a precious creation of God, empha- 
sizing the religious motivation of this 
Great Idea. 


750 students 

















DISCOUNTS Mowe FOLD-KING 
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DISCOUNTS & TERMS 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 
Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes. 
BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
THE “Moi portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd year. 


MONROE CO., 271 Church St., Colfax, lowa 














Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 
for spreading the Gospel to the Jews 
For information and speaking engagements 


WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 


612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 


























FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 





yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion ... 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 







CHURCH PEWS 
with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 


















VINYLFOAM 





eenee ( Add-a- CUSHION 
Today! designed to fit all types 











of church pews 





ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 






















Octeber, 1960 


/ write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F8 


E. R. MOORE CO. 

932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois @ phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. @ phone EVergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. @ phone EAst 2-2848 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. e phone DU 7-3205 
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Will he get his diploma? 
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The answer is in your hands as you support the 


Christian Higher Education Challenge 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 











JOIN THE FAMILY BOOKSHELF’S CRUSADE AGAINST INDECENT “LITERATURE”! 


AcCEPT ALL 5S 


OF THESE CAREFULLY SELECTED BOOKS FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY READING 


A $16.95 VALUE 


HALFORD E 


Lucco 


ee 
Christian » 
Herald's e 


365 WINDOWS — A book 
for your whole family. Dr. 
Halford E. Luccock’s splen- 
did primer of faith enables 
you to look out on the world 
with a fresh devotional 
thought every day of the 
year. The inspiring medita- 
tions offer brief, but substan- 
tial daily guidance. Regular 


price, $2.00. 


For 
Only 


97 


with membership 


A Special Message from 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
Chairman, Advisory 
Committee of 
CHRISTIAN HERALD'S 
FAMILY BOOKSHELF 


With the flood of indecent literature bombard- 
ing the minds of young and old today, it is 
vitally important that every family has a place 
to turn for clean, wholesome, entertaining books. 

For over ten years CHRISTIAN HERALD’S 
FAMILY BOOKSHELF has been crusading to 
prove that the sure way to overcome literary 
immorality is to defeat bad books with warm, 
interesting, thought-provoking, decent ones — 
has demonstrated that fiction and non-fiction of 
literary quality can offer excitement and adven- 
ture, yet never contain an off-color word or 
suggestive thought. With the help of thousands 
of families who have joined our crusade we have 
made significant advances BUT 

WE NEED YOU NOW to continue our prog- 
ress in the next decade. As a clear-thinking 
Christian leader you are aware of the responsi- 
bility for building a better community — you 
want to preserve and enrich family life. To in- 
troduce you to a way to do this, we are offering 
you at extraordinary savings, the five specially 


2 


ANNA AND HER DAUGHTERS — A book 
for you. What does a proud, formerly wealthy 
woman do when her husband suddenly dies, 
leaving her penniless with three grown daugh- 
ters? D. E. Stevenson probes the loves, dis- 
appointments and achievements of each of the 
women. Regular price, $3.50. 


THREE CHURCHES AND A MODEL T — For 
your minister, school teacher or hospital. The 
adventures of a country preacher who finds 
the secret of true happiness. His faith, cour- 
age and prayers touch the lives of all he 
meets: a suicidal Indian; a berserk ex-fighter; 
a distraught mother. Beautifully written by 


THE APPLE TREE COMMUNITY — For your 
children, your library, or your church. To 
many of God's creatures a lovely old apple 
tree is a cradle, a shelter, and a battleground. 
In this beautifully illustrated book, George A. 
Smith bares the surging whirl of life in and 
around the tree. It will enthrall the young- 
sters. Regular price, $5.00. 


‘TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY — For your 
teen-ager. Pat Boone talks with real wisdom 
(in language teen-agers understand) about 
parents, earnings, spiritual development. A 
wonderfully entertaining and heartening na- 


chosen books featured on this page. Study them, 
read their short descriptions, see if you don't 
agree that they belong_in your home and com- 
munity — then avail yourself of this oppor- 
tunity of getting them by joining CHRISTIAN 
HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF now. 

As a member you will benefit yourself and your 
family by placing fine food for the mind and 
spirit in the hands’ of your children . . . you 
will be enriching your community with great 
thought by. making your selections available to 
your minister, your Sunday School teacher, your 
church library, your local youth organization. 


Philip Jerome Cleveland. Regular price, $3.50. 


HOW CHRISTIAN HERALD’S FAMILY BOOKSHELF OPERATES 


You start your membership with the FIVE important books described 
on this page for only $2.97. 

You join with us in our Crusade against indecent “literature” and 
join a book club that has distributed only the finest books for over a 
decade . . . not one line or word of which you would not want your 
children to read! 

You accept selections or reject them as you please, after reading a 
description of the books in the newsletter you receive each month. 
You may also reject any book after you receive it simply by returning 
it to us within seven days. 

You pay for your books after you receive them, and never pay more 
than $3.00 each, regardless of the higher publishers’ prices — con- 
sistently saving 35-50% on every selection. 

You need buy only four selections during an entire year and you may 
cancel your membership in the Family Bookshelf any time after buying 
four books. 

You will receive a valuable FREE Bonus Book worth up to $6.95 for 
each two selections you accept, thus building an enviable family 
library at no cost to you. 


tional bestseller. Regular price, $2.95. 





And you will be strengthening our country by 
helping to stem the tide of literary immorality. 


Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf, Dept. 250 
207 East 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


I want to join the Family Bookshelf Crusade and give you my wholehearted 
support. Please enroll me as a member and send me for my family and 
community the 5 books listed below, billing me only $2.97 plus a small 
handling and postage charge. Send me your monthly preview so that I may 
decide whether or not I want the selection described. I need accept only 4 
books during an entire year to fulfill my membership requirement. For each 
two books I accept, you agree to send me a valuable Bonus Book worth up 
to $6.95 FREE. 


THREE CHURCHES AND A MODELT «¢ THE APPLE TREE COMMUNITY 


‘TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY « ANNA AND HER DAUGHTERS 
365 WINDOWS 
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Your gift 
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support your AMERICAN 


MISSIONS. 
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